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London at the Pit's Mouth. to begin with. 







conviction, not only | on which it would be unwise to count. Facility 
of the possibilty, but | of transport, on the one hand, and freedom of 


ence of coal, at an/| country, and, as far as free trade is active, 
attainable depth, | throughout the world. Thus that our manufac- 
ander London itself. It may/ turing districts would be gradually deserted, 
be said, how is it that private/and that the actual over-density of London 
enterprise can allow euch an/ would be correspondingly increased by cheap 
important question to remain in | coals, we think is undeniable. 
joubt: Not only is it one whieh it is possible} I: is, therefore, with some satisfaction that we 
to solve, but the solution could be arrived at in| observe that some of the arguments now relied 
s definite time, and for a definite and not enor-/on in favour of the opening of futare London 
mous cost. The reply probably is that, interest- | collieries seem to point in the opposite direction. 
ing a8 such a discovery would be to the man of | We may frankly admit the feasibility of the 
«ience, it would be nothing short of dismaying | general view that the coal-measures which com- 
tothe man of business. If once it were known | mence with the elevation of the cliffs of the 
‘hat coal lay beneath our feet,—so near to them | Pembrokeshire coast, which supply Bristol with 
‘ust we only had to sink pits of less depth than | coal, which have been traced below the surface 
are in constant work in many parte of the world | for six or seven miles to the eastward of the 
in order to raise it,— how long would it bejopen Bristol coalfield, which are again found 
before promoters, and explorers, and company-/| near Boulogne, and which stretch on to West- 
mongers would be at work? And not only at| phalia, may dip beneath the London basin. It 
work at their natural business of “raising the | is another question, however, whether beds that 
wind,” bat, sooner or later, at the real practica!|are geologically equivalent are minerally 
business of raising coal. And what would be equally rich. The thinning-out of a bed, or the 
‘'e effect of thus virtually transporting London | replacement of a flaviatile or marine deposit 
to the mouth of the pit, and to the centre of the| by the results of some contemporaneous, but 
Black Country ? wholly different action, is one of the most ordi. 
We think it is undeniable that adouble action | nary geological phenomena, As to the occur. 
Wald immediately be set up on the commence- | rence of changes of this kind, all that can be 
neat of collieries inor close to London. Mann-| asserted with safety is the impossibility of 
ficturing industry, of all kinds, would be| accurate prediction. It is only by striking 
stracted to @ spot where the factory could be | coal-seam that its presence can be ascertained, 
reared in the midst of the market. This would | or its depth and mineral character can be made 
neat the depletion of the manufactaring dis.| known. Now, the information which has up to 
‘recta, and the enormous inflation of the metro- | this time been in this manner definitely obtained 
polis. What has led to the localisation of the | seems to us rather to negative than to support 
“eel trade in Sheffield; the woollen and cotton | the theory of workable coal existing under 
“‘astries at Leeds, Bradford, Oldham, and other | London. 
“st towns; the commercial exchange at Man-| It has been long known that the well sunk to 
“ster; the manufacture of arme, screws, pins,|the depth of 1,144 ft. at Meux’s brewery in 
- ull manner of metal ware at Birmingham, Tottenbam-court-road, and the well of a like 
the command of cheap coal? In all these| depth at Kentish Town, bave reached the sand- 
“ty the commodities are manufactured far | stone; although geologists are not yet agreed as 
— the market where they are to be sold.| to the age of the deposit thus pierced. But in 
“regard to many of them, they are supplied | “The Water Supply of England and Wales,” 
ine Taw material from enormous distances, | p. 188, it is stated that Devonian fossils from 
__vlring not only maritime but inland carriage. | the mottled beds of purple and green argilla- 


Aud th gain . . . 
ti fale fap have to pay carriage on| ceous and micaceous shales are identified from 





Produced close to the best market. The three| secured by the use of diamond cutters has 


puter railwa identify the sandstone 
ys, the Londen. and North.| enabled the engineer to identily 
"eatera, the Great Northern, and the Midland. | reached at the depth of 940 ft. at Cheshunt, and 


“rt between them more a nisthe nv : 
than six millions per | of 796 ft. at Ware, wi Devonian formation, 
It is a| according to Mr. de Rance. Bat the Devonian 

grit, which is the 


correct, that there is no coal below the surface 
at Cheshunt or at Ware. Again, at Battle, in 
Suseex, a depth of 1,800 ft. has been sunk with- 
out getting beyond the Orford clay. This cer- 
tainly seems to prove that the line of palssozcic 
rocks, of which so much has been said, is not 
of any very great width, and is so far against 
the theory of a deep deposit of coal on what may 
prove a narrow axial line. At Barford, we are 
told, the coal measures are reached at a depth 
of 1,184 ft., and at Northampton at a depth of 
830 ft Bat that throws very little light on the 
subterranean formation of the Thames Valley. 
At Oxford the thickness of oolite and lias to- 
gether is only 420 ft., which contrasts with the 
depth attained at Battle. At Crosaness, according 
to the work above cited (p. 251), 67 ft. of sand- 
stones and marls commence at the bottom of the 
gault, which is 1,003 ft. below the surface. ‘“ Mr. 
Whittaker points out the strong improbability 
of the bottom beds at Crosaness and Kentish 
Town being part of the Old Red series, when 
rocks of true Devonian type occur at so short 
@ distance as Meux’s brewery, which is, in fact, 
between the two; that two types of one geo- 
logical system should occur in the same limited 
area seems well nigh improbable.” 

The relations between the Devonian strata 
and the overlying carboniferous rocks is stated 
by Mr. Woodward (“Geology of England and 
Wales,” p. 70), “not to be quite clear in South 
Devon, owing to disturbances, bat in North 
Devon the beds gradually pass into the others.” 
At the janction of the culm measares and the 
Devonian strata are found several calcareous 
bande, which have been regarded as partly 
representing the mountain limestone. In South 
Wales, about Haverford West, the carboniferous 
system becomes much attenuated, and in Ireland 
it ig sometimes replaced by slate. Towards 
Derbyshire the calcareous element becomes less, 
and the series consists of bands of limestone 
jntercalated with slates and sandstones, and 
containing seams of coal. It is hence inferred 
that some of the upper portions of the Devonian 
series may be parallel with the lower carboni- 
ferous strata of other districts. It is admitted 
on all hands that the lowermost Devonian strate 
are identical in character with beds of the Old 
Red Sandstone. Bat nowhere is there any evi- 
dence of the occurrence even of culm, far less 
of solid seams of coal, below any distinct member 
of the Devonian series. Of course too much 
importance may be assignedtoaname. Whatis 
important is, not to know what the sandstone 
ascertained to lie at from 1,000 ft. to 1,200 ft. 
below London is called, but whether it is of an 
older or @ more recent formation than the coal 
measures. As to this, the statements of Mr.de 
Rance are confused, as he (p. 252) speaks of the 
rocks struck at Tottenham-court-road as being 
“ of trae Devonian type”; while yet he thinks 
that the red rocks at 1,020 ft. deep at Crosaness 
“are referable to the Keuper maris.” Bat 
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these two statements it is hardly possible that 
there should be any serious doubt, on the part 
of an accomplished geologist. On the evidence 
at our command, therefore, to say nothing of the 
negative results of the Sub-wealden exploration, 
which reached, in 1874, the depth of 1,906 ft. 
without passing through the Oxford clay (op. 
cit, p. 274) it would rather seem that the coal 
measures must have thinned out and disappeared 
west of a line running from Kentish Town, by 
Menx’s brewery, to Crossness, and that no coal 
exists under London. 

We have gone with rather more minuteness 
than we should have otherwise done into the 
question, from the feeling that a little plain 
speech on the part of the men who know most 
on the subject may save a good deal of debate. 
“ Palwozoic” is a large word. Mr. Woodward 
applies it to the carboniferous system as the 
highest rocks under the title. Dr. Haughton 
inclades the Permian syatem under the name. 
Between the upper strata of the Permian, and 
that of the Devonian rocks is a distance, accord- 
ing to the latter authority (“ Manual of Geology,” 
p- 125), of 17,600 ft. Thus, while two writers 
or speakers may use the same language, they 
may mean something very different. All agree 
that Palwozoic rocks exist beneath London. But 
whether the fossils from the borings at Kentish- 
town, at Tottenham-eourt-road, and Crossness 
come from beds known to lie above or below 
the 14,000 ft. or 15,000 ft. of the coal measures 
is just the key to the question. We have given 
our opinion of the outcome of a somewhat 
confused statement. Bat we are fully open to 
correction, if wrong. What is of interest for 
those who care for the welfare of London is a 
plain answer to a plain question, and we trust 
that that answer wil! not be applied for in vain. 

In a word, at from 1,000 ft. to 1,200 ft. below 
the surface of the London streets exists a red 
rock, the position of which in the geological 
series is now in doubt, to a margin of some 
17,000 ft.! We cannot understand this doubt. 
For the rock to be Devonian would imply a 
denudation of so enormous an amount, prior to 
the deposit of the Lower Green Sand, that it 
would require very distinct proof in order to 
accept. A ridge of Palwxozoic rocks, it is stated by 
Professor Prestwich (Proc. Inst. C.E., vol. xxxvii., 
p. 119), extends from Westphalia to the south | 
of Ireland. In the Ardennes, where the forma- | 





tion is best shown, it consists of a central axis | 
of Silurian strata, flanked by Devonian rocks, | 
and then by carboniferous strata. These are 
contorted in every possible direction, forming 
narrow troughs and ridges. In one of these | 
troughs, only from three to six miles wide from | 
north to south, and 164 miles long from east to 
west, the crushing together of from 7,000 to! 
8,000 ft. of coal measures forms the coal basin of | 
Belgium and the North of France. The hori-| 
zontal beds of the newer formations repose on 
the upturned edges of the Palwozoic rocks, 80. 
that a short distance will vary to a great extent 
the depth at which the latter are struck, without 
any perceptible difference in the depth of the 
newer deposits. Now we find that the same 
stratum is reached at a depth of 1,113 ft. at 
Kentish Town, and of 1,064 ft. at the lower 
level of Tottenham-court-road, which certainly 
— — st gala level beds of 
rias strata, and not like torted “lie” 
of the Devonian rock. _ " 
But the Triassic rocks of the South-West of 
England, as laid bare on the shores of the 
English Channel, have a thickness of 3,000 ft. 
(See “The Geology of England and Wales,” 
p-136.) Under these lie the Permian beds, 
which in Shropshire, Staffordshire, and Worcester- 
shire attain a thickness of about 1,500 ft. ; and 
in Lancashire, with a different physical type 
reach an equal thickness, Again we pags 
through some 900 ft. of coal measures before 
attaining solid coal. Then we have & series of 
strata which, where they have been measured 
amount to an aggregate thickness of 5,400 ft., 
or more than a mile, which may intervene 
meen the sandstone that lies 1,100 ft. under 
— ham-court-road, and a workable seam of 
The increase of temperature which 
news the descent below the surface has oats 
: regarded. It is an ascertained fact that at a 
epth of 2,700 ft., the temperature of the earth 
reaches that of the blood, or 98° Fahrenheit, 





and continuous human labour is im possi 
: possible. If, 
os that geological guess be right which 
eh tat Meux’s well has strack Devonian rock 
“tg absolutely no coal under London. If, 
on the contrary, that guess be right which 


prefers New Red Sandstone, all the definite 
information which we have as to the depth of 
the Trias and Permian strata leads to the con- 
clusion that while coal may lie under us, it must 
be at a depth inaccessible to man. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT OF 
IRON. 


Tur attempt made at the last meeting of th® 
Institute to arrive at some conclusion as to th® 
treatment of iron as an element in architectura 
design and construction should hardly, perhaps: 
pass without a word of independent comment, 
considering the importance of the subject. The 
scope of the paper read seems to have been a 
little misunderstood by one or two of those who 
contributed to the discussion. The object of 
Mr. Stannus, who read the paper, evidently was 
not to discuss the ornamental treatment of iron 
in a decorative sense, about which we are not 
now in much difficulty or indecision, but its 
treatment when forming part of the constrac- 
tion, or, as we have headed it above, its “ archi- 
tectural treatment.” That this division of the 
subject was not entirely recognised is evident 
from the fact that one speaker, after the paper 
was read, alluded to the high qualities of 
Spanish ornamental ironwork, which had not 
been mentioned in the paper. This, of course, 
as Mr. Stannus mentioned in reply, was out of 
the true scope of his paper. The question of 
the merely decorative treatment of iron in 
an ornamental sense, and when it is apart from 
the main constraction of the building, is not a 
new one, either theoretically or practically, nor 
are we at a low ebb in regard to it. On the 
contrary, work has been done in wrought iron 
by modern workers equal to almost anything 
that existe, though, of course, partially imi- 
tative of old forms and styles. But the ques- 
tion of the employment of iron as an integral 
part of architectural structure, and of its 


| artistic treatment when so employed, is entirely 


a modern one, and one that at present is hardly 
solved or settled at all. 

The question resolves itself into two : first, 
how far is it desirable to make iron an integral 
part of architectural stracture; secondly, how 
to treat it artistically when so used. As to the 


‘employment of iron as the sole constructional 


constituent of a building, which was dreamed 
of as the suggestion for a new style when the 
Crystal Palace first attracted every one by ite 
success, the palace itself has answered that 
with a most decided negative. Such a con- 
struction may be admirably adapted for a 
temporary building, but not for a permanent 
one, even on economical grounds. In the property 
of “ never sleeping” the iron is worse than the 
arch, requiring continual nursing and repairing 
and painting. In regard to the partial use of 
iron in combination with other materials the 
practical difficulty is less in one way, that the 
amount of material requiring constant looking 
after, and liable to constant decay from ruat, 
is less in proportion to the total expenditare 
on the structure, and it may then be in accord- 
ance with economical principles to employ iron 
in this partial manner. Then there is, of course, 
the practical necessity for employing iron in 
some ferm or other in cases where the 
bridging of great spaces without supports is 
required, as in our modern railway stations; 
cases in which only iron, with its combination of 
tensile strength and lightness, can meet the 
practical demands of the architect. 

The economical question ia easily settled, of 
course; it is a mere matter of figures. What it 
is not so easy to settle is, how far the use of iron 
can consist with anything like the highest 
architectural effect and expression. It must be 
admitted, even by the greatest partisans of iron, 
that its employment throughout the entire con- 
struction is inconsistent with avy effect of monu- 
mental perpetuity of construction. There are, 
perhaps, structures in which such monumental 
effect would be out of place. Toa great extent 
it may be so in the case of railway stations. 
Considering the rapid progress and changes of 
mechanical science, and also the shifting of routes 
of traffic and centres of population, it may be 
legitimate to regard the great railway stations 
as structures put up to last a limited time, and 
then shifted or enlarged, or otherwise altered, to 
adapt them to altered circumstances. Under 
such a supposition monumental expression would 
be unsuitable, and iron would provide most 
cheaply and conveniently all that is wanted for 
a limited time. Bat we may hope still to have 








structures built, of one classor another, the object 
of which shal! be to stand as long as architecture 
may stand. And if we are asked whether jp 
these iron can form an integral part of the con. 
struction, we are constrained to reply,—not with. 
out foregoing the most distinctive characteristics 
of monumental architecture. We have only to put 
London Bridge and Blackfriars Bridge in com. 
parison to be sensible of the distinction. The 
first is an architectural monument, the second 
only an engineering construction. 

Patting aside absolutely monumental struc. 
tures, and looking to that large ciass of buildings 
which stand midway between monumental archi- 
tecture and mere utilitarian construction pro. 
viding for the exigencies of the moment, we do 
not see why iron should not be used in combina. 
tion with brickwork and masonry, in the same 
kind of way that timber used to be; and, per- 
haps, if rightly employed, with nearly as good 
effect. We do not agree with what was sug. 
gested by one speaker in the discussion,—that 
it was more difficult to treat iron architecturally 
in connexion with other material than to treat 
it alone. The contrary seems to us to be the 
case. With masonry to work upon, for instance, 
there may be at least a solid architectural basis 
secured, on which the iron may come as a lighter 
superstructure. In this way an iron construc- 
tion upon solid walls might really take the place 
of an upper half-timber story upon solid walls, 
an effect which we know is very good architec- 
turally, but which has ite drawbacks construc. 
tively, and which is forbidden in towns by mos: 
of our Building Acte, as involving danger from 
fire. In this respect a question asked by one 
speaker at the meeting of the Institute, Mr. 
Elkington, was very much to the point, viz., 
“Would it be a legitimate use of iron in con- 
struction to make a facade of a kind of frame- 
work of iron, filled in with panels or slabs of 
terra-cotta or other material?” We should say 
decidedly it would, for at least a portion of a 
building, and provided there were a good solid 
basement story to bind the whole together and 
give it practical as well as architectural solidity ; 
that is to say, it is legitimate just as far as and 
in the same way as half-timber work is legiti- 
mate, which also is scarcely ever built up in 
that way from the ground, and would hardly 
look satisfactory if it were. We look on this, in 
fact, as rather @ good suggestion,—not wholly a 
new one,—for town architecture, which might 
be worth taking into farther practical con- 
sideration. 

But as to the details of the architectural 
treatment of ironwork it is very difficult to say 
anything decisive, because we are here in the 
face of a material quite sui generis, and for the 
architectural treatment of which there is 00 
precedent; and it is so exceedingly difficult for 
any one in these days to put himself outside of 
precedent, and to regard the material entire'y 
apart from the architectural forms to which be 
has been accustomed. Hence we have had irop 
treated in columnar form, and with imitations 
of the ordinary Classicand Gothic carved capital, 
without any serious consideration as to whether 
such forms were really a suitable or even & 
natural way of treating the material. Some 
remarks, which were at least suggestive, were 
made in regard to this point in the course of the 
Institute discussion ; one especially, as to the 
possible greater fitness of employing all vertical 
iron supports in the form of flanges with a cross 
direction in section, so as to allow of every par’ 
of the iron being visible, instead of casting them 
into the shape of hollow columns in which grea! 
part of the surface cannot be seen, 10 which 
there is great difficulty in ensuring equable 
thickness and strength, and in which there may 
be lurking flaws which it is much more difficult, 
at least, to detect than it would be in the case 
of a flanged upright. Of course the architec 
tural treatment of such a flanged column, espe 
cially at the point of the impost, would have 
be something quite new and different from 
what we have previously seen in iron desiga, °T 
in fact, in architectaral design ef any kind ; bu! 
here would be precisely the discreet architec’ 
opportunity, or should be, if he will avail himee 
of it. + th 

In regard to one or two of the remarks a 
discussion, we may question, in the first piace 
whether the praise meted out to tke eer 
by Professor Kerr (whose remarks in other 
respects were an important contribution " 
the discussion, and very practical) was » 


beyond their deserts, in regard to te 
work being no sham, because they “did » 





attempt to make it beautifal.” This is certainly 
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erst are “ shams,” and are quite out 


feata ‘ Q 

_ Again, in regard to not concealing 
o ata Mr. Fowler's instance of the bosses 
n Gothic architecture was certainly not 


to 
int, as they are not put to conceal “joints” | is 


ay ceal or avoid the 
‘the construction, but to cones 
iificalty of mitres with mouldings meeting at 
yarious avgles. T 
speaker, that there was no 
sbacas of the iron colamn coincident in plan 
ith the mouldings which it carried, because in 
Gothic work the cap was often designed quite 
spart from the section of the mouldings above, 
sirack us as carious. This is as much as to 
sey, that because something illogical was doze 
in Gothic architectare, therefore it is right. 

We may suggest one use of iron in architec- 
taral construction, which was hardly touched 
upon, and that is its use as @ tie between the 
skewbacks of an arch of other material, by 
which the iron is used in tension and the 
masonry in compression, and which renders 
seaible the use of the arch in circumstances in 
which it would otherwise be impossibla or in- 
convenient. This is # distinot principle in the 
atilisation of iron in architectural construction 
which has not received the attention it deserves; 
and iron, if so used, has generally been used only 
in an accidental way, and concealed as much as 
special treatment. The most stupendous in- 
stance of falsification in regard to the use of 
iron ag a skewback tie, by the way, isin the 
construction of St. Pancras Station. Here 
there is actually a sham buttress, from which 
the iron principals appear to spring, while in 
fact they are carried through and tied at the 
feet by agreat set of ties going right across the 
station under the platforms and the railway. 
Few people, not engineers, who admire the 
span of the roof, are aware probably of the con- 
cealed means by which ite stability is ensured. 

Mr. Stannus deserves credit for his spirit in 
taking up so difficalt a subject, and his paper, 
when printed in fall, will be @ useful contribu- 
tion to the Transactions of the Institate of 
Architects. 








THE PRIZE WORKS EXHIBITED BY THE 
GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY. 


Tse premiated works in the Goldemith’s 
Company competition are now on view at the South 
Kensington Museum. We understand these are 
the result of the tenth competition, invited by 
aivertisement in January of last year. There 
are some dozen and a half which have gained 
prizes, and half a dozen more which are ‘‘ com- 
mended,” together two dozen; and these exhibit, 
—if we are to accept them as a representative 
wlection,—the response of the designers of 
England to the munificent offer of twenty-six 
prizes amounting to an aggregate of 5101. 

_ Weobserve that ouly fifteen out of the twenty- 
six prizes have been awarded ; and that no works 
are exhibited in competition for two important 
prizes in design, and for the nine prizes offered 
for “workmanship”; bat, in the absence of 
any report beyond the advertised list of prize- 
winners, we are unable to state if any works 
were submitted for these unawarded prizes. 
The Company very naturally reserve the right 
% withhold any of the prizes, and possibly they 
may have acted on this; though, if they had 
exhibited more of the works submitted, we 
might be better able to jadge of their standard. 

Reverting to the advertisement, we find prizes 
of 501. and 201. for a model in plaster ready for 
casting of a “Man and Horse” were offered. 
a W. White, of Chelsea, takes the first premium 
* *pirited model of “ Herne the Huaater” 
re into @ stream, with @ dog already 
reasting the current: the idea is excellent, and 
je carried oat; but there is nothing either in 
, Signor modelling to suggest silver more than 
once OF avy other artistic metal; and if a dog 
—y be added why not a second horse, also 
—— man, also any number of horses and 
ay The model taking second premiam, by 
my: Roche, of Camden-town, of “ Taillefer ” 
rte © Battle of Hastings, shows more adapta- 
: m to the material; the shirt of mail giving 
Pportunity for burnishing; but the 


anlackotesee amaly modelled, and there 
- mint ace of the leur. 
MH Bilis, of Dalwich, is pebandaed! oe gon reed 





motive only,” for a model showin i 
aso thro ll wing a Mexican 
or @ copy in repoussé work of the Bacchante 
by Scopas, 351. and 201. were offered; these 
have been gained by Mr. G. H. Deere, of 
Islington, and Mr. Ostertag, of Barnsbary ; while 
an extra prize, equal in amount to the second, 
has been awarded to Mr. Thomas Spall, of Bir. 
mingham, and Mr. A. W. Edwards, of Canonbury, 
commended. This is an excellent competition ; 
all are good, and the first prize is well deserved 


by a fine piece of beating-up; we are glad to| A.W 


see we have such able repoussé workers i 
England. us sie Sige 
_ As response to the prize of 15/. offered for “ the 
lightest and best specimen of core-casting in 
silver (the jets to be cut off, and the seams 
from the mould to be left absolutely untouched)” 
of a small prescribed statuette, two are exhibited. 
Both seem fair as caste, but in the absence of 
any accompanying statement of weight as com- 
pared with that of the plaster model, we are 
unable to state which is the better. In both 
of them, unnecessary holes for unnecessary core- 
rests have been made through the loins. Mr. G. 
Broad, of Marylebone, who is placed first, appears 
to have avoided the junctions of jets on the 
surface by casting his figure head-downwards 
and pouring through the pedestal, but his metal 
has escaped a little at the seams. His compe- 
titor, Mr. W. Priest, of Birmingham, who 
receives an extra prize, equal in amount, has 
made use of seven jets at the side, some of 
which, being in places difficult to chase, may 
have turned the scale in the adjudication. 

The sums of 25/1. and 101. aa prizes for en- 
graving, the task being the figure of Agriculture 
in “Aratra Pentelici,” have elicited two good 
specimens of well-felt and clean-cut work; Mr. 
W. H. Conrt, of Birmingham, deservedly taking 
first, and Mr. J. W. Jenkins, of Chelsea, being a 
good second; while Mr. P. Bellevue, of Padding- 
ton, is “‘ commended.” 

These prizes for Technique have been well won, 
and the works are creditable, but the Designs 
are a sorry lot, and far below the level of former 
years. The chief prize of 30/1. for a branch. 
candlestick, and one of 201. for a tea-service, are 
not awarded, and no drawings are exhibited. 

The next, of 201., for a dessert-stand, is given 
to Mr. R. Needham, of Heeley, for a weak 
design, consisting of three plates grouped round 
a flower-holder, exceeding the prescribed height, 
and more suitable for wrought-iron than silver. 
Mr. J. Holgate, of Chelsea, receives an extra 
prize, of similar value, fora heavy design, appa- 
rently studied from one of the bronze fire.doge 
at the South Kensington Museum, and contain- 
ing, among other things, three masks, nine 
figures with vegetable terminations, and three 
Cupids. The design containing four masks, four 
vegetable dragons, and four dolphins, by Mr. E. 
Thickett, of Heeley, which is ucrewarded, is 
pleasing and silvery, but tooelaborate for cleaning. 

Of tea-kettle designs, two are exhibited in 
competition for the 20l.; and Mr. T. Smith, of 
Coalbrookdale, is the fortunate winner. His 
nicely.tinted drawing shows a badly-designed 
shape, overladen with weak ornament, hanging 
on one pivot at each side, and hence, without 
that steadiness so necessary when using boiling 
water, and having no non-conductor and no joint 
in the handle; the junction of the spout to the 
body, which is the cruz, is slurred over and not 
shown. The whole is supported on a moulded 
architectural pedestal, imitated from masonry 
forms, and the article could not be made in silver 
for the specified sum, 60/.; but the judges seem 
to have overlooked these points. Mr. E. Thickett, 
whose design is much better in every way, shows 
@ good shape, with ingenious fixing for the 
handle, judiciously applied ornamentation, and 
novel stand ; but, as before, he has indulged too 
much in “ properties,” there being four sparrows 


pecking berries, two dragons observing a sun- | posed 


flower, one dragon flying after a curiously and 
wonderfplly made man struggling amid some 
ornament, and four masks in the kettle ; and two 
ewans, eight dragons, and eight lions’ heads in 
the stand. : 

For the prize of 201. for an inkstand, two 
drawings are exhibited: the premiated one by 
Mr. M. Hayes, of Chelsea, a prettily - tinted 
one, showing an elaborately-moulded architec- 
tural pedestal, quite unsuitable for silverwork, 
with @ ridiculously small trough for the pens, 
nothing suggestive of its use as an inkstand, 
and only two funny little vases to indicate the 
position of the ink-bottlee. The unsuccessfal 
design, by Mr. W. Wilson, of Ironbridge, shows 
a quantity of receding moulding and eprich- 





ment beneath the stand, which would be qnite 
wasted and invisible. Neither of these designs 
evinces a high degree of merit; but the latter is 
certainly more deserving than the former. 

The salt-cellar prize has fallen to Mr. Need. 
ham, who has been equally fortunate in another 
Competition. His design, with ite four dolphins 
and three cherubs’ heads, is commonplace, like 
those in second-rate electro-platers’ \. 

é P pattern 
books; and we fail to understand on what 
principle the judges have acted. The design by 

interbottom is far superior, both in technical 
and artistic detail ; and it is, indeed, not only the 
best design for this object, but the best design 
in the whole collection, Mr. Winterbottom has 
shown in this, as also in his design for candle- 
stick last year, the results of sound and carefal 
training; and on each occasion has been passed 
over. 

Mr. E. Thickett gains 101. for his design for a 
small salt-cellar of a nice shape gm 
character, though what his two sparrows, peck. 
ing at berries growing out of a pot, have to do 
with salt, is not clearly made ont. In this 
competition Mr. M. Hayes is commended for a 
miniature sarcophagus, rather stoue-like in 
general character. 

The bowl design, shown in a nicely-tinted 
drawing, by Mr. G. F. Catchpole, of Westminster, 
with its four regulation masks, as before, calls 
for no comment. 

Two prizes, of 151. and 101., were offered for a 
tankard design; and we should have expected 
something better than the three very poor 
objects which are hung up. The one by Mr. E. 
Hoyland (second premium) is the best : it shows 
a hunting scene, weakly designed aod drawn, 
but on a nicely-profiled body, and a clever 
“stop” to the thumbpiece of lid; but how he 
makes 17} oz. work out to 70l. is a puzzle,— 
perhaps 25/. would be nearer its value; and as 
80. was the limit of cost fixed by the Company, 
he might have designed a more sumptuous or a 
larger one. The firat-prize design, by Mr. E. 
Jarratt, has niches, figures, &c., bat the in- 
congruity of niches in holding - vessels like 
tankards appears not to have struck those 
having the duty of examining the designs: he 
values his work at 31. 4e. per oz., which is an 
absurdly high price for silver. 

After going through these designs, and com. 

paring them with the electrotype reproductions 
exhibited in the Loan Court near at hand, we 
are profoundly disappointed. We commented 
last year* on the want of originality and the 
borrowing of unsuitable architectural features ; 
and suggested that competitors should aim more 
at the form and character specially suited to 
metal work. The present set of designs are, 
however, the worst that have been exhibited, so 
far as we remember, for their working-up of the 
dregs of by-gone styles, their aping of the 
depraved phases of the Renaissance, and their 
running in narrow grooves with a limited stock 
of ideas or “ properties” used over and over 
again. Are we never to get rid of the masks, 
dolphins, vegetable monsters, and birds, lions’ and 
rams’ heads repeated ad nauseam without con- 
nected meaning or artistic fitness ? The schools 
of design have been in existence thirty years. 
Are they responsible for this state of things? or 
may we surmise that better designs have been 
submitted, but have not been appreciated, and 
therefore have not been successful ? 
And yet, notwithstanding the ignorance of tech- 
nical knowledge and of artistic feeling of fitness 
displayed, most of the handsome prizes offered 
by the Goldsmiths’ Company have been awarded 
to these designs. We do not hear who are the 
judges in these competitions ; at first impression, 
one might say that the proper persons to know 
about goldsmiths’ work were the Goldsmiths’ 
Company ; and this would unquestionably be the 
case if this rich and generous guild were com- 
of those pursuing that art; but we are 
led to believe that, as with other of the City 
companies, the reverse ia the case. We under- 
stand that a well-known eculptor has assisted 
with his advice; and, from his former technical 
experience, as shown in many groups of our 
race-plates in former years, and his acknow- 
ledged eminence in bis art, he ig the best man 
for the Model competition; bat this does not 
provide for the carefal consideration of the mavy 
prizes offered for Design. 

If the exhibited designs are any type, or are 
to be taken as the best of those ergrey: or “ 
he work of our designers in general, we are no 
hopefal of English silverwork. If this be the 








* See vol. xl., p. 119. 
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kind of design that the company delight to 
honour, then we say, better no competition and 
no prizes at all, than such indiscriminate giving 
away of money. This giving without knowledge, 
like similar alms-giving, can only have the effect 
of lowering the tone of silverwork throughout 
the country. Unless the artists have confidence 
in careful decision on the part of judges fitted 
for the post, they will either abstain in disgust, 
or work will be prepared in accordance with the 
calibre of their assessors; and the result will be, 
as in the present instance, an Exhibition of 
Selected and Premiated Designs made by clever 
draughtsmen without practical knowledge or 
artistic originality, which no silversmith of 
reputation would manufacture. 

The duty of supervising the assay of plate 
and coinage is well performed by this old and 
much-respected company ; bat if this and other 
City companies wish to promote technical eda- 
cation with that fervid zeal which lately pos- 
sessed them, they must take more trouble, and 
realise that mere voting of money without pro- 
per discrimination does more harm than good. 
We believe the Goldsmiths’ Company have 
enabled several deserving young men to visit 
foreign parts, who, without their assistance 
could not have done so; we sympathise in their 
desire to raise the tone of silver design, a thing 
which is much wanted in this country; and as 
a contribution towards guiding it into a proper 
channel we would make the following sugges- 
tions :— 

1. Let all competitions be limited to persons 
employed wholly or partially by bond side silver- 
smiths. 

2. In addition to plaster models for figures, 
let wax-modelling for ornaments be rewarded. 
And in this, as in the competition for repoussé 
work, let the objects be such as may have a 
mercantile value afterwards, i.c.,guch as may 
be made up intosome galeable object. 

3. The prizes for design might be offered as 
before; but in awarding them, more conscien- 
tious attention should be given in the adjudica- 
tion to the technical capabilities of silver, and 
to the constructive necessities and artistic design 
of each object. 

4. Copying the example of other guilds, the 
Goldsmiths might offer their livery for a treatise 
on some such subject as “ The Technical Treat- 
ment of Silverwork in Design.” No manual on 
this subject exists in the language, and thus 
they might be the means of eliciting an im- 
portant and usefal work, which might afterwards 
be published, and they would themselves derive 
the advantage of recruiting their ranks by the 
right kind of men,—men of proved ability and 
knowledge in the technical details of the “ craft 
and mystery” which they exist to foster. 

5. Most important: the judges for all these 
should be men well known, of wide culture and 
practical knowledge; their names should be 
published along with the conditions they had 
drawn up; the prizes should be awarded on 
their signed and published report; and the 
mottoes of all the works submitted in each com- 
petition should accompany it. If some idea like 
this were adopted, instead of the present un- 
known and irresponsible adjudication ; we believe 
good would result, and the tone of design be 
correspondingly raised. 

We hope that these annual offers of 
premiums may really help forward education, 
and we heartily wish the company success in 
their efforts. 











THE FORCE OF CONTRACTS. 


In the mercantile world the number of dis- 
putes which have been caused between buyers 
and sellers and merchants and brokers, by the 
difficulty of interpreting contracts, which have 
been redaced to so small a space as almost to 
be unintelligible, or susceptible of different 
meanings, is quite untold. Not a few disputes, 
however, arise between builders and employers 
from a somewhat similar reason, PBs: » the 
inaccuracy of contracts which have been entered 
into. This is most commonly the case in con- 
nexion with comparatively small jobs, when 
often an architect has not been employed. Bat 
the amount of money wasted during the year by 
employers and builders because their contracts 
are not clearly expressed, is very considerable. 
Very often no dispute wonld arise if builders 
or employers would put the contract into plain 
homely expressions of their own; but, instead, 
they adopt an abbreviated version of the 


more lengthy forms of eontract, or else take | been 


some of the expressions from these contracts 


without due consideration of the context. The 
result is that disputes arise, and then, when the 
contract is referred to with some minuteness, it 
is found to be practically unintelligible, and the 
result is the loss of money both by employers and 
employed. However small the work to be done 
may be, money expended on having a clear 
agreement drawn up will be well spent, and 
those who may rot happen to have suffered from 
short or loose contracts will do well to remem- 
ber that past immunity from disputes is no gua- 


future undertaking. Many of our readers may 
say to themselves that this is unnecessary advice, 
but experience unfortunately shows that, though 
it may be very obvious and simple, it is by no 
means universally followed. 

But there is another point in regard to cor- 
tracts which cannot be too constantly insisted 
upon; and that is, that when once a contract 
has been entered into, nothing bat » distinctly- 
proved alteration by the parties to it will obviate 
the necessity for abiding by its terms. The 
most common example of the habit which exists 
of not abiding by the terms of contract is that 
of the execution of extra work without written 
orders from the architect or his employer. No 
doubt, although there may be a provision in the 
contract that extras shall not be paid for with- 
out @ written order, additions are constantly 
ordered by architects and employers, and exe- 
cuted by builders, without written orders, and 
are in many cases paid for without demur. But 
still, no contractor is safe in executing extras 
without these orders, and a time is almost sure 
to come when he will find that he has done work 
without orders once too often. And we are 
bound to say that we consider architects are 
mach too lax in this respect, and have too little 
regard for the sanctity ef contracts. They are 
of a superior class to the general body of 
builders, and are, throngh their clerks of the 
works, constantly in attendance on the spot; 
and the builder, if he receives a verbal order from 
the architect to do a certain extra piece of work, 
is naturally inclined to set about it without delay, 
and without, perhaps, somewhat annoying the 
architect by asking for a written order. But 
experience again shows that this non-adherence 
to the words and spirit of the contract is the 
cause of endless disputes or of waste 
of money, all caused by the laxity of architects 
and builders, and by a forgetfulness that terms 
in a eontract must be adhered to. No doubt, 
also, the fact that for a number of years it has 
been a8 i legal principle that the 
existence of a certificate of the architect which 
deals with work executed without a written 
order obviates any objection which may be 
raised in consequence of the absence of written 
orders, has fostered this neglect of the terms 
of contracts. But the existence of this prin- 
ciple is only a partial safeguard, and it ya 
every-day occurrence for the absence of written 
orders to be relied on by employers whose 
architects’ certificates have not covered the 
whole amount claimed for extra work. Again, 
if work is to be done for a fixed sum, it cannot 
be charged for by the builder simply as 
measured work unless the employer and himself 
have come to a clear and definite agreement on 
this point, and that instead of a fixed sum the 
builder shall be paid at certain rate for the 
amount of work executed by him. These kind 
of alterations, or supposed alterations, of contracts 
are, however, far common than the execu- 
tion of extras without written orders, but both 
are, as @ rule, liable to inflict injury on builders, 
who forget that long bills sometimes prove too 
rere for the ere. good-natured employer, and 
that no amount bit or practice will general! 
be regarded by judges as a reason ef ae 
adhering to the terms of a written contract. 








CLOSING OF UNSAFE THEATRES. 


Tue results of the Ring Thestre fire still con- 
tinue to be manifested in the news res 
Continental theatres. There is no large city in 
Germany or Austria where the theatres have 
not been thoroughly examined with a view to 
ascertain their internal arrangements, more 
particularly the measures of precaution adopted 
against danger from fire or sudden panic. Not 
® few theatres have been closed by the autho. 
rities on the ground of serious deficiencies in 
these matters. Thus, during the past week it 
has been announced that one theatre in . 
and no fewer than three theatres in Milan, have 
closed by the authorities for deficiencies of 
the nature in , 

















































































rantee that trouble may not arise over some | ge 


A PROPOSED 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


Tr is hardly out of the way, in a jou 
devoted to the interests of art, to say a word fn 
recommendation of the project to found a Royal 
Col of Music in England for affordip 
gratuitous education in the art, which has re. 
ceived the public oapport of more than one 
member of the Royal Family. The proposition 
is, in fact, connected more or less with the 
neral theory of artistic education in this 
country, for it amounts nay aA ® proposal to 
place music on the same @ a8 that on 
muiep Peiotiog and sculpture are now placed by 
the of the Royal Academy, with its 
education for students in those arts. There 
existence, as all know, an institution with 
title of “ Royal pagers I Masic” (which 
probably the reason why the term “academy” 
} not been used for the proposed new college), 

has done and is doing good work ; and 

is the more gt Te 8 tap National 

1 at Kensington, w has an able staff 
of prof , and has turned out at least one 
brilliant student. Both these, however, are 
laces where education must be paid for, 

ere exists no institation in England where a 
boy or a girl who has exhibited musical talent, 
but whose parents have no money to spare on 
an expensive education, can be educated freely, 
as an embryo painter or sculptor would be at 
the Royal Academy. It is hardly possible to 
assign any reason why the arte of painting and 
sculpture should have this free help, and why 
that of masic should be left out in the cold. It 
is certainly mach to be wished that the idea had 
been started and practically taken up before the 
founding of the Kensington Training School, on 
which no inconsiderable amount of private 
manificence has been expended, which, if the 
new and wider scheme is really carried out, 
must now be regarded as practically wasted. 
oe ae be ns ge a be a 
sufficient reason for op larger and 
more publicly-usefal ode. R ding 

We have before us, in pamphlet form, the 
three addresses delivered on the subject, at a 
meeting in Manchester,on December the 12th 
of last year, by the Duke of Edinburgh, the 


SES Ey 


i 


tively.* They will be found well worth perusal 
by those interested in the subject. We will 
only here comment on two points mentioned 
inthem. The Dake of Edinburgh drew atten. 
tion to this point, which is often overlooked, 
that for practical reasons the musical educa- 
tion of » number of pupils cannot be carried on 
without much greater expense in the way of 
accommodation than is necessary to instract a 
similar number of boys and girls in ordinary 
education. Great part of a musical education 


is commonly termed “ practising”; and this 
means separate apartments, so that it is im- 
possible to concentrate pupils in one or two 
rooms, as the same number can be concentrated 
in a school for silent studies, or in the life school 
of an Academy of Painting. There is thus 
even an extra reason for this art receiving the 
support of a free school. In many cases, too, 
the purchase of the instruments themselves 1s 
beyond the means of some who might turn out 
brilliant executants and exponents of music if 

could get the means wherewith to train 
and develop their natural talente. 

The other point we will just touch upon is the 
remark of the Duke of Albany in regard to the 
frequent evidence furnished by our English 
literature, especially of the Elizabethan ers, 
that, as far as music had progressed, Evgland 
was then really a very musical nation,—far 
more so comparatively than now. This is more 
especially shown in the constant reference, 0 
Shakespeare, for example, to part-singing 96 60 
ordinary recreation of friends at » social 
gathering, and in which every educated man 


pecting | was supposed to be competent to take a part. 


In the prnnet day such an epjoyment is only 


by ® careful pre-arrangement of the | 


party 60.a8 to secure the presence of some of 
the small minority who can read music suffi. 
ciently well to “ bear a part,” as the old phrase 
was. In lieu of this, to some extent, we have & 
good deal of pianoforte playing, and it is sap 
posed to be part of a young Iady’s education to 
play more or less; but this does not give the 
same evidence of musical knowledge. Many ® 
girl can play ao brilliant pianoforte piece who 


* Pablished by John Murray, Albemarie-street. 





Duke of Albany and Prince Christian respec. | 


means learning to play on instruments,—what | 
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be trusted to sing ® le melody 
al ee sight, even alone, m less in 
+ with others sing 
This fact is suggestive: 


within our own scope, we may est, in con- 


chat if the realisation of 
vet College of Music resulta ae is howl do, 
in the provision of a new building for the prose- 
cation of musical study on ap extended scale, 
there ig then @ very interesting practical pro- 


nin space, in such @ manner that each 


id have sufficient i ] 
aye parsue the daily practice of an instra- 
ment without either interfering with others or 
peing interfered with by them. This has never, 
we believe, been fally accomplished in an 


musical school as yet. 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, AS THEY 
WERE, ARE, AND SHOULD BE. 


quis was the title of @ paper read by Mr. 
Lewis Foreman Day before the Bociety of Arts, 
on Wednesday evening last, Mr. George Godwin 
in the chair. Tracing briefly the of 
stsived glass from remote times, Mr. y 
sketched the characteristics of “early glass,” 
“ Decorated,” “ Perpendicular,” and that of the 
Reviral. We print the concluding portion of his 
sddress, a8 dealing more immediately with the 
present time :—After ihe middle of oe serve: 
teenth century, good glase-painting may 
warcely to occur, excepti certain Swiss 
domestic panels, to which I have not time to 
refer. It became more and more like abortive 
picture painting, and less and less like glass. 
The difficulty of leading increased with 
desire for pictorial results; and, im despair, I 
suppose, of unravelling the problem, they cut 
through it brutally, and leaded up the pictures 
in big square panes of glaes, without regard to 
ite details at all. Examples of seventeenth- 
century glass are not far to seek, in which most 
delicately - painted hands and faces are cut 
straight through by lead lines. This is a redac- 
tion of the art to absurdity. I¢ is clear that 
eitber all delicacy of painting was gous, 
or it deserved more tender treatment that. 
No better illustration of the i 
merely pictorial art in glass could be given than 
isafurded by the windows in the ante-chapel of 
New College, Oxford. Here are seven huge 
windows, filled with the original early Perpen- 
dicular giase, and one large Pf by Bi 
Joshua Reynolds. 

Now, the glass-painters of 1386, or thereabouts, 
were not Sir Joshuas, and certainly the 
of theee old windows at New 
immeasurably inferior to him in all 
make  pictore. I have said 
ifveecth century the figures in glass 
much to boast of as drawings, Sat 
even more monstrous than usual. 
a, in some cases, twice the size of 
the feet and bands are flattened out 
btanical specimens that have been 
book than anything in human anatomy. 
#20 grace, and little dignity, about 
dus! figures, and, perhaps, there is not 
form that could be called beantifal, 
otter hand, the forms that Reynolds drew 
marcely fail to be refined and gra 
tough in the upper part of his w 
Mpretents the Adoration) he is not at 
wne of the Virtues which occupy the lower 
is exhibit all the tenderness and 
Mater; and yet hig wi a“ 

ter; and yet his window is es 
‘lure as the Gothic windows are succesafal ! 
is this? Simply because the of 
: — windows was & glass-painter, knew 
was about, whilet the first presiden 
wu Dot a glass-painter, and did not. He wes 


Wtogether at @ disadvan with this 
wisdow-space before him.’ He neither 

“ Aifficulties nor knew the resources of the 
tis hich be was dbbling and Ir thy oer 
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Was easy to him in cil j practicable 
iPoring all the while whet might i 
ith all his labour, and the 
Way, Was 9 chins oe 7 we ee " 
ry 


it be wer . mie went to 
Of glass), the effect Sue aa 


of | tion, though not exactly in that of Sir Joshua’s 


all that it is, after all, @ question of individual 





all the merit of individual f the fact 
remains that the window has ab lane Wetiteee 
or beauty of colour than a big transparency. 
a might just ag well have been painted on 
inen. 


The “ Virtues” (even Horace Walpole called 
them Sir Joshua’s washy “ Virtues”) are not 
nearly large enough in treatment for the spaces 
which they fill (or should fill, for they do not do 
it) ; ® mass of heavy, opaque, colonrless, and 
uninteresting bac stares you in the face, 
or if the san shines very brightly, you see 
instead mass of foxy-brown; and in the upper 
half of the window this preponderance of heavy 
shadow is the chief thing noticeable. Add to 
this that the enamel employed in order to obtain 
this objectionable obscurity is already peeling 
off in flakes, leaving patches of dazzlingly pure 
white where they have least business to occur, 
and you have a picture of « complete fiasco. 
Now, in the older glass, in spite of the most 
radimentary forms of figure-drawing, the artist 
has known how to turn the material and its 
resources to full account. There is a certain 
largenees in his treatmeut of the figures that 

ives his sainte a dignity the “ Virtues” lack. 


p rich colour is introdaced in plenty, and 


wonderful skill is shown in the way in which it 
is iutroduced. Colour is balanced against white, 
and white against colour, with the dexterity of 
an experienced craftsman. He has ayailed him- 
self to the utmost of the beauty of the material, 
never obscuring it by heavy paint. He has 
striven for colour, which he could get, rather 
than form, which was beyond his reach; and 
he justifies all his faults, whether of taste or 
drawing, by the success of his work on glass. 
It fits ite place, and adds to the impressiveness 
of the architecture: the effect is sufficient,— 
what more can youask? The marvel is, how 
Sir Joshua, in sight of these grand windows, 
could have allowed his own work to be put up, 
—or, at least, to remain there. But that is a 
wonder that occurs nearly every time one sees 
® modern window side by side with an old one. 
How could they, with that before them? All 
we seem able to learn from old work is to cari- 
cature ite forms: we mies its spirit and its 
colour. It will not be worth while to mention 
instances of this miserable modern mock Me- 
diz valism,—they are only too abundant. Bat I 
must not omit to allude to another kind of 
modern glass which errs in the opposite direc- 


unfortunate efforts. I mean what is known as 
Munich glase. The revival of glass-painting 
fell, in Germany, into the hands of artists; of 
draughtsmen, at all events, and men, moreover, 
of seme thought and culture. It was not likely 
that men of the calibre of Cornelius would be led 
away into the affectation of crude thirteenth. 
century draughtemanship. The rudeness of early 
Gothic art revolted them, and they rejected it 


offers, whereas it does not lend itself at all to 
refinement of form; and if form is what is 
wanted, any other medium would do, not only 
a8 well, but better than glass. There are some 
important Munich windows in Glasgow Cathe. 
dral, which I have not seen, and some in the 
cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle, which I have 
twice seen, and have no desire to see again. 
There are some failures in our own St. Paul's, 
too. But if you wish to compare preten- 
tious modern Munich with good old German 
giees, you have only to stund in the nave of 

logne Cathedral, and look from one side to the 
other. The contrast between the two is all the 
greater that there is similarity of scale and 
general design between them. The old exam. 
ples, on the left as you face the choir, have 
unfortunately suffered restoration, and some of 
their beauty seems to me to have been restored 
away since I saw them some years ago. They 
are not perfect. They are not equal in colourto 
the best glass at Rouen, nor in drawing to that 
of Brassels; but they combine something of the 
glowing colour of the one with no little of the 
grand design of the other; and, for all their 
| restoration, they remain magnificent windows, 
among the finest examples of late Gothic glass. 
painting extant. 

To turn from these to the windows opposite, 
is, without metaphor, a shock to the eyes such 
ag one suffers sometimes when, on a moonlight 
night, one finds oneself suddenly within the 
radius of the naked gas-jets of a butcher's shop. 
The merits of Munich glass are as obvious as 
the conveniences of gas-light, but its demerits 
are much more glaring, and there are no 
practical advantages to make amends as in the 
case of gas. 

Revival in England. 


The revival of glass-painting in England, as 
in Germany, is of comparatively recent date, 
aod may be almost within the memory of some 
of my hearers. 

It was as a manufacture rather than as an 
art that it began to lift up its head. There was 
in England no King Ludwig of Bavaria to 
patronise it. No famous artist patted it on the 
back. But the Gothic revival was a proof that 
there were plenty of persons interested in 
ecclesiastical art. Clergymen naturally vied 
one with another in their desire to embellish 
their churches; rich donors were not wanting, 
architects were nothing loth to bestir them- 
selves in the matter, and, of course, manufac. 
turers were forthcoming who were prepared to 
undertake anything and everythiog in the way 
of stained glase, if only there was a fair margin 
of profit attached to it. Happily, among those 
manufacturers, some were artists; happily, too, 
they took up stained glass before they had made 
their names; they identified themselves, there- 
fore, thoroughly with glass-painting, and won a 





altogether. With the chaff they threw away 
mach wheat, no doubt; but, whatever their 
shortcomings in art, they knew how to draw, 
and they could not bring themselves to pretend 
incompetence. They knew something of anatomy, 
and they could not lie under their learning; #0 
they set themselves to draw their best for glass, 
and some of their designs are worthy of all 
Unfortanately, these men knew as 

about glass as Reynolds did, and they 
based their design accordingly on the art in 
which they had some experience, viz., fresco. 
It might have been anticipated that, since they 
worked on the lines of fresco, and Sir Joshua on 
those of oil painting, their work would have 
been as far superior to his as fresco is more 
nearly allied to glass-painting than oil painting 
is. Bat it must be remembered that the Ger- 
mans (of the last generation, at all events) were 
pot colourists. lt is much if their paintings 
are respectable ia colour, and the strong tones 
of glass were altogether too much for them. 
Whilst Sir Joshua lost all the translucency of 
glass in shadows (which in his pictures he 
knew how to make so transparent), the men of 
Manich contrived to lose all glassiness in a glare, 
the crudest, cruellest colour. The tints they 
employed were as flat as those they had used, 
with more excuse, in fresco. They were as even 
as manufactare could make them: bright, 
without brilliancy,—gaudy, without richvess. 
The windows had all the appearance of cheap 
coloured lithographs, magnified. You may say 


hether we like best form or colour. 

gota , colour is the only excuse for 
stained glass. Giass affords opportunities for 
a brilliancy of colour w 





well-merited reputation in connexion with it. 
The element of trade brought with it, as 
always, an influence for good and evil. For 


| good, in that it encouraged the art, and made 
| it possible for men to live by it; for evil, inas- 


much as the consideration as to what would 
pay prevailed too often over the knowledge of 
what was best. An artist’s true success is 
when his conscience whispers to him that it is 
well done. Commercial success, on the other 
hand, implies, in many instances, an increasing 
deafness to the voice that tells us what is right. 
Men are but men; and it is hard to go on 
striving after what you know to be best, when 
there is no appreciation, and no fair price for 
it ; and all the while there is clamorous demand, 
and lavish payment offered, for what you could 
do so easily, though you feel that it is not worth 
doing. So, those who were artists yielded, and 
those who were not, knew no better; and most 
of our fine churches have been vulgarised, more 
or lees, by windows that are as tawdry in their 
way as the trumpery decorations of wax and 
tinsel, and paper flowers, that desecrate the 
altars in the churches abroad. : 

Bat with all this, it may truly be said that 
modern English glass-painting has progressed. 
It was based from the first upon « truer appre- 
ciation of the principles applicable to glass. 
painting, than any foreign glase-painters have 
attained to, and the best of our windows want 
only the effect of age upon them to be referred 
to by the coming generations as fine examples 
of old work. There is not the least doubt in 
the world that much of the charm of old glass 
is due to the effect of age upon it. If you take 
the trouble to examine any old glass closely, 


bich no other medicm| you will find that much of it is, through partial 
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discolouration, pitted and specked all over with 
irrezular little holes, which render the surface 
quite rough, and this uneven surface not only 
causes variety in the depth of the colour accord- 
ing to the thickness or thinness of the glass that 
is left, but by refracting the light that is trans- 
mitted through it, gives to the glass a quality 
which no even material conld possibly possess. 
In comparing modern windows, theo, with old, 
we mast not forget what is due to time. There 
is @ popalar idea that the art of making ruby 
and other glass bas been lost. That is a fable. 
The whole art of glass-painting was lost, if you 
like, or, more properly speaking, left in abeyance, 
for something like a couple of centuries; bat 
glass is now manufactured in England that is 
all that the artist could desire; and if modern 


English glass-painting is not all that it might | 
be, it is less the fault of the glass-painters than | 


of the public, who prefer to pay a price at which 


moderate merchandise can be turned out, rather | 


than a sum which would remunerate an able 
artist at the rate of art. The old glass we 
admire was designed, and often painted, by 
men who were among the foremost artists 
of their day. The great part of ours is 
manufactured at a price ; and if, sometimes, the 
manofacturer gets a good price for it, the 
draughtsman may think himself happy if he 
earns 61. a week, whilst the painter earns much 
less. Considering the present prices paid for 
pictures, even of the second and third rank, it is 
not wonderful that Sir Frederick Leighton and 


all the forty do not rush into glass-painting. The 


only artist of independent note as a painter, 
who has devoted himself to any extent to glass- 


painting, is Mr. Barne Jones, and his glass is 


worthy tobe named with the best old glass. It 
proves him master of his material as well as of 
colour. It is unlike any old glass that ever 
was done, but none the less it obeys the principle 
followed in old work, though it borrows none of 
its forms. In attempting to fix the position of 
giass-paintiog in England at this date, I should 
say that we have men among us who could per- 
haps prodace windows as fine as anything that 
has been done; but until artiste have been 
tempted to take up glass-painting as they do 


other painting, execating their own work, or | 


seeing it executed under their own sapervision, 
and receiving payment for it at the rate of art, 
good work must continue to be scarce among us. 


Glass-painting is not easier than painting on | 


canvas or paper,—that it should be thought so 
much less valuable. The mediocrity of so much 
modern glass is due to the fact not that we 
could not do mach better, but that we are not 
encouraged to and cannot afford to do our best. 
In tracing thus far the history of glass-painting, 


stalled what I had to say concerning what 


| 
| 


account of existing windows had recalled de. 
lightfal recollections of visits in early days to the 
glorious “ glasses” in the cathedrals of Chartres, 
Strasburg, Bourges, our own Canterbury, and, 
he would add, Fairford, notwithstanding the 
lecturer's slightly depreciatory opinion of the 
remarkable series of windows there, which he 
advised all, when an opportunity offered, to 
visit. The effect prodaced by some windows 
was never forgotten. He had before his eyes then, 
for example, a wonderfal piece of colour at the 
east end of Milan Cathedral as seen, though many 
years had passed since from the west end,—too 
far to distinguish forms. In stained-glass, colour 
was the primeelement. Mr. Day had expressed 
pretty plainly his opinion of the want of merit 
in much modern work. He (the speaker) was 
inclined to go much farther. The amount of 
money which had been spent in this country on 
‘utterly worthless rubbish was enormous and 
greatly to be deplored. The large majority of 
windows, specimens of bad drawing and 
worse colour, repetitions ad nauseam of a 
few subjects, could give no pleasure to any 
‘cultivated observer, and would one day be 
removed as public injuries. He was disposed 
to think that 50,0001. a year would not be an 
excessive estimate of the amount which was 
‘thus spent, and if we multiplied this by say 
|thirty years, during which it had been going 
on, we should have a million and a half of 
money as the total. He fully admitted the 
excellence and beauty of some of the work done, 
and that it would be finer still but for the un- 
| willingness of the public to pay forart. They 
would pay for glass, bat not for art. If they 
wanted art they must have artists, and if they 
had artiste, artists must be paid. Moreover, 
colourists were not too plentifal; colourists, like 
poets, were not made, but born. He hoped 
something might result from that evening's 
proceedings. The Society of Arts had of late 





years rather neglected the fine arts, though, 


they had attended right well to science and 
commerce. It might make up for lost time 
in this respect, and obtain condonation, if it 
originated a movement tending to bring about 
an improvement in stained-glass windows. 

Mr. Trueman Wood, secretary, combated, as 
in duty bound, the last observation of the chair- 
man, and a discussion followed, in which Mr. 
Holliday, Mr. Christopher Cooke, Mr. Pfoundes, 
Mr. Liggins, and others, took part. A warm 
vote of thanks to Mr. Day closed the proceed. 
ings. 





INCOMBUSTIBLB MATERIALS FOR 
BUILDINGS.* 


from what it was to what it is, I have fore. | Tue last city conflagration at Quebec reminds 


us of the thought recurring at every great fire 


it onght to be. I think I have already sug- | destroying an enormous mass of property, viz., 
gested, by implication at least, what stained Why do we not build uninflammable houses of 
glass should be. It should be on a level with | all kinds? or, why use any timber or any com- 
the art of ourtime; but first, and before all bustible materials in building ? Timber decays, 
things, it should be glass. That means to say, ,if it escapes fire, and must be renewed on an 
that the artist should have studied old glass, average under fifty years old. If all the timber 
as the painter studies the old masters. He work of a house was valued, and an estimate of 
should know what was done in the Middle | iron and metal required to be substituted instead 
Ages and during the Renaiesance, and how | to give equal strength, the difference of expense 
and why it was done; but he should not stop /in some things will be found in favour of the 
there. He should beware when he digs among substitute, and the average would be more than 
the ruins of the past, lest any speck of its|a turn in favour of rolled iron and cast-iron 
deadly dust should get into his eyes and blind | work,—a great proportion requiring only what 
him to the possibilities of the future. The! is called old iron, which selis at from 50 to 70 


archwologist is often so bigoted, the glass- 
painter so mechanical, the artist so ignorant 
of glass. We want the three fused into one,— 
@ man who is at once familiar with old work, 
master of his craft, and an accomplished 
artist,—a man too well versed in the art of the 
ps" to ignore it, too ekilfal to blander, too con. 
scious of hie own power to be the slave of his 
knowledge,—a man who is experimenting 
always, bat basing his experiments on expe. 
rience, and proving his deep reverence for the 
great men gone before, by daring, as they dared, 
to be himeelf. 

The Chairman said he felt sure they agreed 
with bim in thinking that Mr. Day had given 
them an eloquent and lacid sketch of the history 
of stained glass, and of the characteristics that 
d'sti guisted the works of its various periods. 
He t a1 also teken a broad and fair view of the 
two distivct principles on which stained glass 
was produced, and, while rightly insisting that 
it was a window and not a pictare that was 
required, had admitted the beauty to be found 
in many windows of the Renaissance period, in 
which pictorial art had been carried much 





per cent. under the price of new iron, avd has 


| to undergo waste and expense in being re-cast 


and forged for sale in all shapes. If that average 
cost per cube of 1,000 feet is even a turn against 
iron work, the consideration of durability alters 
the case still in favour of the incombustible work. 
Bat it may be said, how can a house or store fa!l 
of very inflammable goods be a bit safer from 
being built of stone, brick, cement, concrete, 
iron, brass, zinc, copper, lead, slates, tiles, and 
glass, if those combustible goods take fire by 
accident, or development of coal.gas, or leakage 
of gas-pipes? In euch cases, excepting all 
explosive matters, a fire may burn itself out,— 
if the iron door is shut and kept cool, —if neces- 
sary; and, clearly, in such instances a very 
short time would make enough of “ fire damp” 
to extinguish the fire before it had taken such 
head as to melt a cast-iron door of the lightest 
possible casting. Certainly such a building 
would be fire-proof against all but the confla- 
gration of spirits, paraffin, petroleum, and tur- 
pentine, where heat sufficient to pulverise brick 


* Froma r by Mr, Henry Stokes, read before the 








farther than in the Medieval glass. Mr. Day’s | ia. 


snetttatnen of Civil Engineers of Ireland on Wednesday 
st. 


and concrete might be produced by the 
ing of large quantities of those serge 
things, which are explosives in a great degree 

For walling, the cement concrete 
made of 1 part cement to 4 parte washed gravel, 
is nearly everywhere cheaper than brickwork 
and often cheaper than stonework, at half the 
thickness stronger than stone, and, in case of 
fire, will suffer less than stone and lime mortar 
work, and very much less than brickwork jn 
lime mortar. The cost of walling may, there. 
fore, be excluded as one of the data required to 
make a comparative estimate, but for the in. 
crease of durability which gives the concrete 
the preference at equal prices. Well made and 
well handled, with the least possible stirring 
after wetting, the two materials mixed dry, the 
gravel concrete makes better stracture than 
most of our building-stones, particularly the 
sandstone of all colours. 

Very good attempts have been made with 
Bangor and Valencia flags to make fireproof 
bonding-stores in Bristol, using slabs of 12 ft, 
and 15 ft. long by 6 ft. or 7 ft. wide, and 3 in. 
thick, laid on walls and metal girders under the 
ends of those lengths, after testing the strength 
of the slate slabs to more load than they will 
ever have to bear. But such floors are very 
expensive, and the bare slate flag exposed to 
intense heat will euffer more than a concrete 
floor. They must collapse when the meta! 
posts supporting them are melted, unless the 
pillars are cased in concrete. All condemned 
rails sold by the railway companies, for one- 
half the price of rolled iron, make very good 
joists for spans not over 14 ft., spaced 30 in. 
apart centre to centre. Fiat arches of small 
fiat stones, 6 in. deep, resting on 78 |b. per yard 
old rails set across the roadway, and grouted 
with fine concrete, and flushed over with it, 
form the roadways of several iron bridges in 
the County Kerry, and have been laid for less 
than a wooden floor with 10 by 2 in. joiste and 
1 iv. boards. A fireproof floor was put in the 
Bridewell at Tralee, over the prisoners’ cells, in 
this way, for 45s. per square of 100 ft., which 
is about the eame as timber flooring of the 
scantlings described. In wider spans those rails 
can be supplemented by midway girders or 
plain flitches of rolled iron under, so as to make 
the floor perfectly rigid. Such a floor would 
never fail to keep down any fire underneath it. 
For dwelling-houses, ceilings could be worked 
out in plaster more firmly than on laths of ; in. 
thick. 

The roofs would afford most eaving on the 
comparative estimates. The strength of the 
modern iron roof in angle and T iron bars and 
beams is to be had for less money than what 
timber of the usual sizes will cost. Galvanised 
riband iron, on frames 4 ft. apart, pierced for 
copper fastenings or iron rivete, will cost very 
little more than wooden sawed laths. Cast-iron 
gutters can be had for less than half the price 
of 7 1b. sheet lead for both flat gutters and 
valleys. Slates drilled to be fastened by nails 
can be tied on to the laths of riband iron with 
copper wire as cheaply ae with nails. 

Cement concrete roofs on centreing made tos 
catenarian curve inverted may be relied on to 
stand but 2} in. thick, if the abutments are 
secured from lateral thrust by a few tie-bars 
across the , mounted on washer - plates 
outside and screwed tight, or tightened by heat 
and cooling. It may require a rise of arch of 
one.fifth span, and a thin coat of pure cement, a8 
@ waterproofing, which is further secured by ® 
couple of coats of coal tar. Mr. W. T. Crosbie, 
of Ardfert, has built a good many roofs of this 
material, but in elliptic arches very fiat, and, 
therefore, requiring more than double the depth 
of concrete, and they have cost him 5s. per square 
yard; so that the catenarian curve may be b 
for 3s., which is much leas than any slate avd 
timber roof can be put up for nowadays. 
Interior fittings of doors and window-frames 
with the doors and sashes, it can be easily 
understood, may be bad in metal and black iron 
without trouble or expense greater than wood, 
but cheaper, from being everlasting. _ , 
It is to be expected that the objections will 
be raised on account of iron-work contracting 
and expanding with cold and heat, which bas 
given some trouble in making smooth joints 
between long pieces of railway-iron. This may 
be avoided by using cast iron where long sp*?s 
are to be set up, such as tie-bars to wide and 
flat roofs, where the expansion would be very 
small. Metal window-sashes on this 


are, 
account, liable to be found difficult to stanch 





against wind and water. To obviate this I have 
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let of caoutchouc between the glass which, with our neighbours quite 
ws wire to be soldered on to the iron and | with ourselves, is now a wine Pepe gi 


by a hot-edged tool, which will give| day, household decoration. Apropos of employ- 
oiimoiont room for con’ in the elasticity | img architects, M. Havard, in relating Se 
of the indiarubber to prevent the glass being | perience of every one who has gone through the 
broken and make a stanch joint always. In aj pleasurable excitement of home decoration, 
continued row of such houses as I have tried to/| states a fact that is, we believe, not generally 
gecribe, no fire could spread to any considerable | known, relating to that sorest of all pointe 
extent, even if extra inflammable goods took | between employer and employed, the question of 
fre, and this last advantage in itself is, or| exceeded estimates. It would appear to bes 
would be, an enormous gala. The only draw- very old-world trouble, In Ephesus, in Classic 
back would be that the carpenter’s occupation | times, it was customary on the conclusion of a 
would be gone, or almost gone. contract, and the statement by the architect of 
the cost of his work, for him to deposit as surety 
= worldly goods - their value, in the hands of 
campuaiiaiel ® magistrates. On the termivation of the work 
CONTINENTAL GATHERINGS. any ex [whine ait hug eusininad. cass 
Ix many quarters the announcement made paid out of the architect's property. From a 
«thin afew days past by the French Minister professional point of view this seems rather an 
st Fine Arts respecting the foundation of an | tbitrary manner of tying a man down to his 
anpual exhibition of the decorative arte will be | Opinion. That worldly-wise architectural ad- 
soeived with pleasure. This exhibition will be | Viser, Vitravias, it seems, however, approved of 
held yearly, at the same time and in the same this method. “ How desirable it would be,” he 
baildiog as the Salon, of which, in fact, it will remarks, that the Romans sheuld have such a 
form a department. Here, at length, is settled law, which would thus check the disorders 
the long-debated question as to one of the duties attendant on ignorance. Fathers of families 
of an Academy of the Fine Arte. It is an old | Would not find themselves launched into terrible 
complaint that our own Academy has neglected | °xpense; buildings would be really finished for 
from the first the minor but none the less | ts sums agreed, or a little above; but when 
dependent and kindred branches of the arts; ia the expense is doubtfal, all confidence is lost, 
its original constitution it will be found to have | the owner sees himeelf ruined, he is discouraged, 
jocluded the representante of more than one art and he abandons the whole.” 
that, now overlooked, has almost ceased to exist ; The question of protection against fire is one 
tbe gem and seal engravers may be mentioned | that is always “on the board,”—or cloth, to 
among these. The French Exhibition of the | translate correctly that most ill-used expression, 
Decorative Arts is, however, not exactly con-|*¥7 le tapis. It would appear from accounts 
nected with the Salon; it is directed by the| Which have reached us, that Fraukfort-on-the- 
Society of the “ Union Centrale” in conjunction Main is in possession of a Fire Brigade which 
wih the authorities of the Maseam of the | ®fords an admirable model to other cities. The 
Decorative Arts. The Journal Officiel of a few | method adopted (one of complete telegraphic 
daya since published the regulations of the | Communication) allows of the existence of a fire, 
forthcoming Exhibition, ia which it is to be|@0d the spot at which it has broken out, being 
hoped England will be well represented. The |immediately made known to the central station ; 











recent meeting held in New York, a subscription 
was opened to defray the expenses of the pedestal 
and the erection of the statue; the cost is esti- 
mated at a quarter of a million sterling. Some 
idea of the size of the work may be formed 
when we state that from the head to the foot the 
statue will measure about 105 ft., not reckoning 
the up-stretched arm holding the torch, which is 
about another 40 ft. above the head ; with the 
stone pedestal, some 82 ft., we reach a total height 
of 227 ft. The interior ironwork necessary to 
bold up this colossal work, weighs alone over 
90 tons; the eopper plates are over 30 tons. 
Visitora to the Paris Exhibition of 1878 will 
doubtless remember the completed head of M. 
Bartholdi’s statue, which formed in the Gardens 
of the Champ de Mars such a conspicuons 
feature. The expenses of the statue having been 
already subscribed, the work has been since that 
time steadily progressing, an/ it is fully expected 
that in 1883 the colossus will be erected on 
Bedloe Island. 






















WOOD-PAVING IN LONDON. 


Woop- pavinc is being laid extensively in 
London,—some good, some indifferent, and some 
bad. A few remarks on the various modes adopted 
and the results under wear may therefore 
probably be usefal. In the first place, it may be 
stated that there are several wood-paving com- 
panies working according to patente taken out 
by them, or which have been acquired. A de- 
scription of these patents will not, however, be 
entered into, but the writer’s ideas of what con- 
stitutes a badly-wearing wooden pavement, and 
what a good-wearing wooden pavement, will be 
given. 

1. As to foundations. Sand, layers of boards, 
or any other similar form of loose foundation, 
should be rejected. 

2. Open-jointed wood- paving, however the 
open joints be filled, as whether with asphalte, 


Exhibition, to be open from the lst of May to the 
15th of July, in the Palais de I’Industrie, is to 
comprise ten branches of the decorative arta, 
(corative architectare, sculpture and painting, 
metal work in gold, &c.; enamels, glass, tissuce, 
&e.; printing and books, as shown by composi- 
tions; drawings, models, and specimens. All 
coutribations are to be sent in before the 15th of 
March next,* and accompanied by the necessary 
information for insertion in the catalogue. We 
may draw the attention of those readers 
interested in the subject to the fact that all 
works mast be sent in from abroad through an 
agent authorised by the sender; respecting 
copyright, it may be remarked that no work will 
be reproduced without the express permission 
of the author. 
We may look forward with interest to this 
novel feature of the forthcoming Paris season. 
France is at length waking up to the fact that 
the does not stand alone ia the artistic market. 
It is bat @ few days since, we learn, that a 
commission entrusted with an inquiry into the 
condition of the industrial arts in France, 
examiced @ number of representants ef the 
furniture and kindred trades, woad-carving, and 
carriage-building. The unanimous opinion was, 
‘hat foreign competition was daily driving out 
F rench products from the marketa of the world. 
I will be heard with pleasure on this side of 
the Channel by all interested in the progress of 
car art-manufactures that our farniture trade is 
noW in 8o flourishing @ condition that French 
manufacturers actually send to us for their 
patterns. This fact, stated before the Com- 
uulssi00, we have the utmost satisfaction ia 
“ying before our readers. The result of the 
“quuy instituted by the French Commission to 
be; we have referred, tends to show that it is 
Pu by means of technical and art schools that 
=— can hope to retain any position in the 
Productive markets of the world. A worthy 
fxample of the value of private initiative, in a 
Country where everything is left to Govern- 
mental control, was brought before the Com. 
jawion in the case of the technical school 
ormed in the Rue dela Roquette,—a neighboar- 
—o Paris the reputation of which is little 
Patt than that of Whi 1, Seven Dials, or 
‘ve Points,—a school which, the creation of ® 
=~ workman, M. Bl is now, we learn, 
Te by a municipal subsidy. 
U8 80 net the delightful writer who has told 
a an about Holland, about Delft pottery, 
aan — painters, has been recently dis- 
~ 8 Sioqnently and amusingly on a subject 





* Addressed to “M. le 
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it allows also of all the police, and employés| with gravel, or with Portland cement, or any 
of the gas and water companies, whose presence | combination of these materials, will constitute 
may be necessary, being duly warned, and, io|a swiftly-wearing surface, and the wider the 
case of great fires the volunteer fire-brigade. | joints the more rapid will be the wear and disin- 
By means of this system the night watchers | tegration of the blocks of wood. 

posted on two high towers overlooking the city,| 3. Hard woods will not mske the best pave- 
can warn the brigade of any fire that may be| ment, as the surfaces will wear slippery, and 
noticed for miles round ; the central station can jar the wheels passing over in proportion to the 
use the same wires to transmit its orders to the | swiftness of the traffic and the hardness and 


most distant stations, and give, in case of need, 
the signal to sound the fire-bell for the volun- 
teers. A series of wires rans to each part of 
the town, no house being more than 500 to 600 
yards distant from some fire-signal. These are 
placed, if possible, in public buildings, barracks, 
chemists’ shop, hote!s, wherever, in fact, there 
is a night-porter. Private individuals who may 
desire it are provided with a fire-signal, on con- 


roughness of the surface. 

The requisites for a good form of wood-pave- 
ment are,— 

1. An absolutely sound and true cement 
concrete foundation, capable of resisting the 
ramming strokes and vibrations of the wheel- 
traffic moving over the surface. 

2. A thick layer of tar-felt to be laid over the 
concrete when fully hardened, upon which the 


dition, however, that they open at all hours to} wooden blocks are to be bedded, and also a layer 
the ring of the fire-bell, the existence of which | of eimilar felt betwixt the psving-blocks, which 
is daly labelled on the outside of the house. In| must be set elose-jointed. 

addition to this, at certain points notices state| 3. The blocks to be sound soft pine, free from 
where the nearest signal is to be found, just | sap, dead knots, and shakes. If creosoted, all 
as with us the position of the fire-plug is stated | the better. 

from distance to distance. From each signal| The wear and tear upon street surface along 
the notice given fiads its way to the central /the main lines in London is something tremen- 
station, and help is immediately sent; the | dous, and it is this almost unceasing quick traffic 
person waits till the arrival of an official, whom | which wears street-pavements most ; such 
he directa to the fire. The apparatas is ex-| traffic, for instance, as by spring-vans, omni- 
tremely simple, being entirely on the Morse | bases, carriages, and cabs. Any wheels moving 
system. Incidentally it may bs mentioned that|at a rate of six miles per hour and upwards, 


| the wires being in connexion with all the police-|jamp and ram, in proportion to the speed and 


stations and municipal offices, are largely used | roughness of the surfaces; the heaviest and 
for the transmission of business despatches un-|swiftest moving loads doing most injary. A 
connected with the fire-brigade ; all the wires | locomotive wheel of steel, moving upon & steel 
are laid underground, the possibility of accidents | rail, jamps in proportion to the velocity of the 
thus being lessened. It is bat a short time | train: hence express trains wear rail-roads more, 
since, it will be remembered, that a case was in proportion to weight carried or moved, than 
of a fire-escape in an English provincial | heavier luggage-trains do. A wheel in rapid 
town brushing down on its hurried way a/ motion strikes as a eledge-hammer a. = 
number of aérial telegraph-wires. Within aj the blow is in proportion tothe velocity. Int 
few years past mach has been done in London| first days of railways these facts were not sus- 
in the direction followed by the Frankfort fice- | pected, hence a tolerable banch of constractive 
brigade ; indeed, it is alone the size of our metro- blanders, such as stone blocks on —_ bottoms 
polis that prevents the system being almost/ in cuttings, timber piles under — in 
rfected. It is from America that we have| embankments, and solid sleeper-wa 8 in mt 
still much to learn on this point. bankments. Railway engineers now strive for 
Since we have referred to America, it may | an elastic foundation, such as is given by a use 
not be uninteresting to some of our readers to | of sand or gravel for ballast, and wood for cross- 


f “Liberty” to|sleepers. If steel or wrought-iron be used for 
magi - apvegtyng “the Bay * | New | sleepers, elasticity beso also be sought ae ie 
i i i to return to wooden pavement. 

York, is rapidly approaching completion. S.me But pre erd ts rnd cama tase 
time since at a ceremonious meeting in Paris in true foundation pts co arama rssh. nes 
the foundry of Messrs. Gaget, Gauthier, & Cie., | for, to preserve the ; Spe 

Martin, meri i home | smooth, even, and in order, and to prerevt the 
a first a hy hana Pa ngoreranipig ita base. | oprising of the subsoil. The layer of felt is 
This some months ago, and since then the stipulated for to form an elastic cushion for the 
work has been steadily progressing. At a more | wooden blocks, and soro’ten the blows given by 
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the swi'tly-moving wheels. The felt in the 
joints is to enable the blocks te be laid close, and 
yet have elasticity, and be in @ great degree 
water-tight. The wood is to be soand, true in 
dimensions of depth, and soft in texture (like 
white pine), a0 as to have more elasticity than a 
barder substance has. 

The character of wooden pavements may be 
known by the occupants of carriages in driving 
over them. Where the blocks are laid upon 
sand and boards, the vibrating and dramming 
effects on nerves and ears are most dis- 
trassing. When laid with open joints the sur- 
face becomes rapidly worn and uneven; and 
when laid upon an imperfectly-formed or weak 
foundation, the surface also becomes uneven, 
alzernately hilis and holes, retaining dirt and wet, 
and go tending more and more to the destruc- 
tion of the material and the road. Blocks of 
wood, unexceptionable in character, form, and 
dimensions of material, laid hard on an ex- 
ceptionally good cement concrete foundation, 
close-jointed, bat without the felt bedding and 
jointing, have a disagreeable jarring effect, 
thongh in a Jess degree than the examples pre- 
viously described. 

Some of the wood-paving companies mast 
have been very stupid, and also very difficult 
to teach, or they would have learnt, by their 
failures, sooner than they appear to have done, 
and we should not then have seen most important 
main thoreughfares blocked for weeks at a time 
by the pulling up of the entire wood construc. 
tion to begin again as from the beginning, and 
this process more than once over. Poor London! 
How long must she suffer under the divided rule 
of parish vestries, having no uniformity of action, 
either in msie-se ering, house-draining, or in 
wood-paving ? The costs to shopkeeper-rate- 
payera in paying directly and indirectly for 
defective street-sarfaces broken up to be re-laid 
would tot up to som+thiog enormous. 

Rosert Rawuinson, C.B. 


P.8.—Cement foundations for wood-block 
paving ought to have ten or twelve days to 
“set,” bat ia London this time can seldom, if 
ever, be given, and this may, in some cases, 
accouat for partial failures. Wooden pavements, 
in themse!vea, make no mud, but this is carried 
on from adjoining dirty macadam and “set” 
paving. When, therefore, wooden pavements are 
muddy, it shows neglect in street-scavenging. 





NEW CITY MARKETS. 


WHATEVER may be said of the Corporation of 
London by detractors, there is no gainsaying 
the fact that it has provided and is providing a 
series of markets worthy of the City. Even in 
regard to Billingsgate Market, the inadequacy of 
which is to a large extent due to want of proper 
approaches, the City authorities have done a 
great deal to increase the accommodation there 
of late years, the market as it was erected by 
Mr. J. B. Banning, Mr. Horace Jones’s prede- 
cessor in the office of City Architect, having 
being taken down and re-erected, and at the 
same time considerably enlarged. The question 
of the future of Billingsgate Market is still 
under consideration by the Corporation, and 
in the mean time the experiment is to be 
tried of utilising the new market in Far- 
ringdon-road as a market for railway-borne 
fish, it having the advantage of being built, like 
the adjoining markets, partly over a railway. 
This strac‘ure, now approaching completion, 
was originally intended for the sale of fruit and 
vegetables, in lieu of that rainousand dreary place 
known as Farringdon Market, and the Corpora- 
tion are promoting a Bill in Parliament giving 
them the power to use it (experimentally) as a 
fish-market. If the experiment demonstrates 
that there is a need for a second fish-market 
within the City, the new structure will probably 
be permanently diverted from its original pur- 
pose, and there will still remain the question of 
dealing with Farringdon Market. Into that we 
need not stay to enter. We may here note 
that, pending the time when the Corporation is 
granted the power to convert the new market 
to the purposes of the fish trade, the fittings of 
the shops, the paving of the interior, and some 
ether works, are in abeyance. The whole of the 
market area is now roofed in, and a very 
pleasant and well-lighted space it forms. It is 
nearly square on plan, and forms a continuation 
westward of the group formed by the new Cen- 
tral Meat and Poultry Markets, all of which, as 
weil as the market we are now more particularly 
referring to, and the new Leadenhall Market (of 


which we say something farther on) have been 
designed, and their erection superinten led, by 
Mr. Tiweed Jones, the City Architect, The iron- 
work at the new market in the Farringdon-road 
has been supplied by Messrs. Rownson, Drew & 
Co., Messrs. Mowlem & Co. being the general 
contractors, and Mr. Beresford the clerk of the 
works. The market is distinguished from the 
meat and poultry markets in having shops, 
forty-one in number, on the exterior, in addition 
to the thirty-three shops inside the market. 
The roadway which separates the new market 
from the poultry market will be roofed over, 80 
as to provide covered standing room for vehicles, 
&>. The principals of this roof, of 60 ft. 
span, very solidly framed ia pitch - pine, 
are now ready for being placed in posi- 
tion. Mr. Horace Jones, when presiding the 
other evening at a meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, spoke of a method he 
had adopted, and with success, of building-uap 
circular columns of eight lengths of rolled iron 
of carved section, and having flanges which are 
bolted together. By this means longer and 
stronger supports are obtained than would be 
possible by means of casting, and the effect 
obtained, that of a colamn with wide shallow 
flatings, is by no means unsatisfactory, as can 
be seen in the new market, where four of sach 
sopports are used to carry the large central 
dome or lantern. A street improvement of 
some importance is being made in connexion 
with this market, viz., the formation of a new 
roadway on its south side, in continuation of 
Long-lane, Smithfield (greatly widened and im- 
proved of late years) and of the roadway along 
the south sides of the Meat and Poaltry 
Markets. This road extension will debouch 
apon Farringdon-road a little to the north of 
Holbora Viaduct, at the north-west corner of 
the modern thoroughfare known as Snow-hill. 
The remaining frontages to the market will be, 
on the west, to Farringdon-road; on the north, 
to Charterhouse-street ; and on the east to the 
covered roadway on the west side of the Poultry 
Market, already referred to. Two years ago* 
we gave a view and plan of the market, which 
may be usefully referred to. 

The new Leadenhall Market, or rather, a 
portion of it, was recently opened by the Lord 
Mayor, and bids fair to be not the least of Mr. 
Horace Jones’s successes in the way of market 
buildings. It has one of its main entrances in 
Gracechurch-street, towards which it has a 
frontage uf 69 ft. 2} in. This portion of the 
building is three stories in height, and is of red 
brick and Portland stone, having a recessed 
centre from which the arcade opens, and two 
wioge, the one on the sonth forming a portion 
of the new “ Half Moon” Tavern, which extends 
backwards, however, along the main arcade of 
the market, for a distance of about 70 ft. 
Roughly speaking, the plan of the market, so 
far as at present carried out or in progress, is 
that of a Latin cross of somewhat irregular 
shape, with a semi-octagonal space at the inter- 
section of the limbs. What we may call the 
lower or longest limb of the vross is the portion 
of the covered avenue or arcade extending 
eastward from the entrance ia Gracechurch- 
street tothe dome, 44 ft. diameter, which covers 
the semi-octagonal space before mentioned. 
From the entrance in Gracechurch-street to the 
centre of this space the distance is 192 ft. 9} in. 
This avenue, which occapies the site of Half 
Moon Passage, is continaed on the opposite side 
of this space in what would be, if the plan were 
symmetrical, the upper vertical limb of the 
cross, for a further distance of 97 ft. 9} in. 
In consequence, however, of the position 
of the entrance in Lime-street, which street at 
this point is somewhat tortuous, this con- 
tinuation of the arcade is inclined somewhat to 
the south-east, or, to make our meaning cléar, 
the upper vertical member of the cross to 
the right. The arms of the cross run north and 
south, but the one northward of the dome at 
the intersection is lopped off short. The other 
arm or avenue extends southward for a distance 
of 125 ft.9 in. To the eastward of this avenue, 
and to the southward of that portion of the 
main avenue which we have described as tend. 
ing in a south-easterly direction, the market 
area is intersected at right angles by minor 
avenues, Altogether, there are more than thirty 
shops already provided. Each averages 
about 15 ft. square, and has a height from 
floor to ceiling of 16 ft. Beneath each shop 
is & basement about 14 ft. deep, paved 








* See Builder, vol, xxxviii., pp. 71, 73. 
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with Claridge’s asphalté. The surface drain. 
age of these basements is kept quite aistings 
from that for the water-closets and raiufal! 
Above each shop are two rooms, the first. 
floor windows opening into thé covered arcade 
and the second-floor windows above the louvred 
glass roofs. The width of the carriage road way 
in the main arcades is 30 ft. throughout, with 9 
footway, 7 ft. wide, on each side in front of the 
shops. The roadway and footways are paved 
with Val de Travers asphalte. ironwork 
consisting largely of the flated columns and 
pilasters which divide the frontages of the shops, 
has been supplied, to the City Architect's 
designs, by the Horsley Company, of Tipton, 
The ornamental frieze ravning along the main 
arcades beneath the cornice, and a number of 
panels, have been well modelled in plaster 
of Paris by Mr. Mabey, who has also executed the 
carved pediments over the entrances, containing 
the City arms, ina creditable manner. The amount 
of the contract (6rclasive of the “ Half Moon” 
Tavern) was 47,5001, Mr. B. E. Nightingale, of 
the Albert Embankment, is the contractor, his 
foreman being Mr. Thompson. It ia but little 
more than a year ago since the workmen com. 
menced operations, and the present contract is 
fast approaching completion. It is in contem- 
plation to extend the market considerably both 
to the northward (on the site of the old hide 
aod skin market) and to the southward, on the 
site of the ineufferably close and stuffy sheds 
where now poultry (dead and alive), dogs, cats, 
rabbits, and guinea-pigs are inconveniently 
crowded together. When these wooden sheds, 
in which straw is abundant, are replaced by the 
continuation of the buildings we have briefy 
described, not only will it be to the advantage 
of the health of the salesmen and their 
assistants, but the less danger will there be of 
. disastrous fire occarring in this quarter of the 
ity. 

As was to have beon expéoted by those 
familiar with the history of this part of the City, 
during the progress of the works considerable 
Roman and Medimval remsins were found. 
These have been carefally measured and 
delineated by Mr. Miller, the able clerk of the 
works, and have been visited by many well- 
known archwologists. The excavations for the 
market basements were carried down 17 ft.3 in., 
bat portions of Roman walls were found to go 
down 7 ft. 6 in. below this, or a total of 24 in. 
9 in. below the present level. A well-preserved 
piece of Roman wall, 4 ft. 11 in. thick, on 4 
gritatone base, is left in the vault forming the 
front part of the basement of the shop at the 
northern corner of the entrance to the market 
from Gracechurch-street, and this (we are glad 
to learn) it is proposed to preserve by railing 
it in. 

We may, pethaps, asefally conclade this 
notices by giving a few historical details as to 
the market, which have been gleaned from 
Noorthouck’a “History of London,” and from 
Strype’s edition of Stow’s “ Sarvey.” 

According to Stow, Lime-street, which gives 
its name to the ward in which Leadenhall is 
situate, is supposed to derive its name from the 
making or selling of lime there. - 

The following is from Noorthouck’s description 
Leadenhall as it existed in his time :—“ On the 
south side of the street which receives its name 
from it, stands the front of the quadrangle 
called Leadenhall, the largest market in the 
City of London. .... In the year 1444 the 
parson and parish of St. Danstan-in-the- East, 
finding Simon Eyre, a rich citizen, intended to 
erect a granary for the citizens at Leadenhall, 
they granted the City some adjoining ground in 
Grags-street, now cag a ag nth sits of 
1 it; this granary was accordingly bul 
sdearé sons, wih 6 abel b the dést ood. In 
the year 1463, the beam for the tronage snd 
weighing of wool was fixed at Leadenhall 
by charter of King Edward IV.*. . . . Great 
part of Leadenhall was burnt down by casualty 
in 1484. Abont the year 1534 the Court of 
Common Coancil met several times to consult 

t converting Leadenhall into a barse oF 
po for merchants to assemble in, as they 
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jenball ’ 
rem consists of the following parts :— 


building inclosin 


front in Leadenhal 


ing ite principal 
a pe te are the warehouse for leather, 
the Colchester baize-ball, the wool-hall, and the 
The entrance into the square 
from Leadenhall-street is through a large Gothic 
te. and as there is but little meat sold here 
beef, this is called the beef-market. On 
his is @ market gee ee | 
ad the wagons from Colchester 
ease porta come with baiza, &o., and the fell. 
mongers with wool; on Fridays it is a market 


meal-warehouse. 


gate; 
except 


Tuesdays t 


other parts co 


for raw hides; and on Satardays for beef. 
Behind this market are two others se b 
s range of buildings of consi lengt 


with shops and rooms on each side. In these 


are principally sold small meat, as mutton, 
igmb, veal, and pork, and some of the shops 


sell beef. In the easternmost of these is a 


market- house supported on pillars, with vaults 
underneath, rooms above, and a@ clock and bell- 
tower; within are sold various sorts of provi- 
sion, Beyond these is @ spacious market for 
fowl. There is another called the Herb Market, 
which bas an entrance into Leadenhall-street ; 
and the passages into the above markets from 
Lime-street and Gracechurch-street are filled 
with dealers in provisions of various kinds.” 
(pp. 662, 663.) 

To this description we may add that in a plan 
of Lime street Ward, given by Strype, and also 
in Noorthouck’s book, three larly-shaped 
market areas, hesides the main Gubdiagtice 
space at the back of Leadenhall], are shown. 
Adjoining the south-east corner of this quad. 
rangalar space is the smallest area of the three, 
which is described on the map as the “ Fish 
Market,” although no mention is made of fish in 
the foregoing description. East of this fiah- 
market is shown the “ Flesh Market,” reaching 
uearly as far as Lime-street, from which there 
is an entrance to it. South of the fish-market 
isthe“ Herb Market,” which i nearly square 
sod larger than either of the other two detached 
areas. This herb-market has also an entrance 
from Lime-street, towards which it, though 
westward of the flesh-market, extends much 
bearer than the latter, owing to the fact that 
the street in this part winds in a south-westerly 


direction, 








AVOICE FROM THE SMOKE ABATEMENT 
EXHIBITION. 


It is ® significant fact that what we may 
Perhaps call the first semi-official atterance of 
the Smoke Abatement Committee takes the form 
of a recommendation to barn gas. Not that 
there is, or can be, aa yet, any such onteome of 
the investigations in progrees under the care of 
M.D. K. Clark, But « lecture by Mr. Sagg, 
delivered in the Council Chamber of the Royal 
vertcnltural Seciety, on the 26th ultimo, must 

wimitted to be, at all events, a broad hint in 

pom 
G46 a8 the fuel of the future 
for the first time that we have ee "We 
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$80, in which we have endeavoured to point 
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more than seven and 4 half million unite of heat. 
Bat then the coke and other products of distil 
to be taken into account. The price 

of gas in London is now 3s. per 1,000 cubic| 8 
eet, eo that @ million unite of heat produced 
will cost nearly seven times as much 
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that the steady testimony of the gas-meter 
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efuel. But if the anticipation of Mr. 
Hart be fulfilled, that before long we 
ve gas, at least for heating purposes, at 
feet, it ia evident that the 
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vast improvements on our present mode of com. 
bastion, would be so much, that we have little 
doubt the balance of £. s. d. would be very 


of the year. 


No one can be entitled to speak with more 
authority on the subject of gas combustion than 
Mr. Sugg, to whose ingenuity we owe very great 
pract improvements, as well in quantity as 
in quality, and also in cost of light. Mr. Sugg 
has grasped the two main principles of economic 
gas burning, as far as the production of light is 
concerned, viz., to burn at a very low issuing 
préssire, and to enppty & proper quantity of 

a 


atmospheric air to the flame. We have no doubt 
whatever that very moch higher results are 
capable of being prodaced in this direction by 
® more complete application of the two prin- 
ciples. At the same time, gas burners ought to 
be thankful for what has already been done by 
Mr. Sugg, as well as by Mr. Heron, and it is 
their own fault if they do not effect a large 
reduction in consumption, while enjoying a better 
quality of light, by the substitution of either 
ae Sugg or the duplex barner for the old fish. 
tail. 

We have before now alladed to the difficulty 
which would attend the supply of two kinds of 
gas, the ordinary carburétted hydrogen for light, 
and marsh gas, or carbonic oxide, which barns 
with a pale blue flame and intense heat, for the 

of heat. If the science of the electrician 
shoald hereafter overcome the difficalties which 
still oppose the prodaction of light by the 
dynamo-machine for ordinary domestic use, the 
matter would be simplified. In the meantime 
it will be well for those interested in the mann- 
facture of gas to tarn their serious attention 
to any methods of combustion by which the 
ordinary supply of gas may be made to yield 
more heat than at present, although perhaps at 
the cost of light. One of these is Bansen’s 
barner, which admits a portion of atmospheric 
ait to mingle with the gas before ignition, and 
produces a low pale flame and intense heat. If 
the ingenuity which has been 80 long directed 
to the end of enriching ordinary gas so as to 
yield more light on combustion, be directed to 
the end of increasing the dose of hydrogen in the 
hydro-carbon, we think much may be done for 
reduction of the cost of gas-heating. The 
stoves and cooking apparatus to which we 
referred in our accounts of the opening of the 
exhibition, and which were explained by Mr. 
Sugg in his lecture, were very admirable as 
plications of heat produced from gas to cali- 
nary and other domestic purposes. But what 
we are now looking at is, not so much the appli- 
cation of gaseous fuel as the provision of the 
cheapest kind of gaseous fuel. It seems to us 
at we mast look in that direction for the most 
5 soarce of abaténient of the smoke of 
ong Bat no argument pie a 
resiat the argumentum crumenam, 
she wets aitiee will place before them the 
eqaation between a million anit of heat from 
ahd & million of (available) unite of heat 
they will contrive that the cost 
of the former shall be reduced at all in the 


fogher suggested b Mr. Hart, they wil! 
ave made a nnin * the abolition of the 


& proportion 

oot OS and wasted fos), au ie now the 

, withont some measures 

nse, mee Tit, grows with the growth and 
igoreasés with the increase of London. 
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MONUMENT IN HIGHGATE CEMETERY. 


Tus monument was executed in London by 
ignor Fucigna for Mr. W. H. Crossland, archi- 
tect, in memory of his late wife. It is executed 
in Sicilian marble on a red granite plinth, the 
whole resting on a landing of blue granite. The 
figure is rather larger than life, and a cast of it 
oo Reese at the Royal Academy. The 
t portion of the monume 
designed by Mr. Crossland. te 








THE “BROOK HOUSE” INN, NEAR 
LIVERPOOL. 


Tas inn is built about three miles outei 
the city of Liverpool, within a few yards of the 
site of the old “Brook House,” which was 
pulled down four years ago. It has been 
erected with the common bricks made in the 
neighbourhood, the angles, &c., being of Ruabon 
red bricks, and the plinths, strings, window 
mullions, &c., of Woolton red stone. The roof 
has been slated with Bangor slates, in red and 
blue courses, capped with Cooper's red ridge 
tiles. The contracts were taken by Mr. James 
Tayler, of Wavertree, for the brickwork; 
Mesers. J. & T. Saunders for the masonry; 
Mr. J. Hoult for the plambing ; Messrs. Nichol- 
son & Ayre for the carpentry ; and Mr. Thomas 
Jones, of Mount Pleasant, for the slating, 
plastering, and tiling. The stables are laid with 
Mr. T. Jones’s patent cement on brick founda- 
tion. The cellars are also laid in the same 
manner. The parlour is 16 ft. by 14 ft., 
exclusive of bay window. The bar-paclour, or 
sitting-room, is 16 ft. by 14 ft.; the billiard- 
room, 24 ft. by 18 ft.; the bar itself, 16 ft. 6 in. 
by 16 ft. The house has s small yard to iteelf, 
not inclading the stable yard. There isa weigh. 
ing-machine on the road-side, attached to the 
inn, and a bowling-green at the back, with a 
small house. The work was designed by Mr. J. 
Elliott Reeve, architect, of Liverpool, and carried 
out under his superintendence. 





NEW COUNTY SESSIONS HOUSE, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Tne new Sessions House for the Kirkdale 
division of the county of Lancaster,—view and 
plan of which we give this week,—is about to 
be erected at Islington Flags, Liverpool, and 
will form a continuation of the range of public 
buildings which close the north side of the 
St. George’s-place, in that city, the Walker Art 
Gallery being ite next neighbour. 

The new building is necessarily, from its sur- 
roundings, Classic in feeling, though there has 
been no attempt to reproduce any ancient 
example. 

The portico entrance is reserved to the magis- 
trates and members of the Bar, and as such 
may be considered private. The witnesses and 
solicitors have access by Mill-lane (a side street) 
to their offices and waiting-rooms. A portion of 
the latter is enclosed to allow those likely to be 
engaged in proximate cases to assemble together, 
@ solicitors’ and counsels’ room being attached. 
On the level which may be styled the ground. 
floor, there is a small summary court for use by 
the magistrates, while the upper courts are 

with seseional work. 

A flight of steps communicates between the 
witnesses’ waiting-hall and the two courts 
(which, with the magistrates’ and barristers 
room may be described as the first-floor level). 
Within the courte, and near the witness-bor, 
seats are retained for those who are engaged in 
giving evidence. Above this part is the grand- 
jary box, connected by & stair with the grand- 
jary room. The accommodation for the Bar is 
arranged in a similar manner to that at the 
Assize Courta, St. George’s Hall. The bench 
will seat sixty magistrates. The petty Jury are 
seated on the left of the chairman, and their 
box communicates with a private jary-room. 

The public attending sessions from no motives 
ercept those of curiosity have @ separate en- 
trance by & back-street, and are excluded from 
any association with those who have business at 
ee pristedtd cells are in the basement, & 
stone staircase connecting them with the dock. 
These cells will have cemevt floors on concrete, 
and will have a dado of white-glazed bricks. 
The large court in dimensions is very similar 
to those at the Manchester Assize Coorte. The 


small court preserves the general working 
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arrangements of the larger, but, of course, con- 
tracted; both have magistrates’ private con- 
sulting-room connected with the bench. 

The residue of the first-floor level is occupied 
by a large and lofty magistrates’ meeting-room, 
office for clerk of the peace, barristers’ library, 
with robing-room attached, and the grand stair- 
case, with corridors, &c, 

The grand-jury room and dining-room, with 
kitchen, caretaker’s apartment, and other need- 
fal accommodation, occupy the upper floor south 
of the court roofs. 

The interior finishing will be of the best 
character, oak and walnut being used for the 
most important joiner’s work, fibrous plaster for 
esilings, and other ornamental sections. 

Granite and Chorley stone will form the base 
of the principal front, Ancaster being selected 
for the upper portions. 

The courte will be heated by hot water, and 
the ventilation assured by powerful extractors 
worked by a gas-engine. 

This Sessions House sapersedes the old one at 
Kirkdale, which has been sold to the Govern- 
ment under the recent Prisons Act. The whole 
of the arrangements have been designed by Mr. 
George Holme, the County Sarveyor. Ia the 
erection of the building he will be assisted by 
his partner, Mr. Francia Holme, the architect of 
the New Conservative Club in Liverpool. 

The contract (slightly under 30,0001.) has 
been taken by Messrs. Holme & Nicol, of Liver- 
pool, 








SCHOOL PLANNING. 
SHEFFIELD SCHOOL BOARD COMPRTITION. 


Ir was mentioned in our last that the plans 
marked “ Dax A” and “ Dax B,”’ out of three 
submitted by Mr. C. J. Innocent, architect, had 
been selected in competition by the Sheffield 
School Board. We have reproduced the plans 
in our present number, and priot the author's 
own descriptive particulars of Plan A. The 
whole may be regarded as a useful contribution 
to a study of the art of school planning :— 

The distinguishing characteristic of this plan 
is that the class-rooms radiate from the head 
teacher’s desk, the central hall being polygonal 
in shape. A reference to it will immediately 
show how this arrangement brings all the class- 
rooms within the shortest distance of the prin- 
cipal’s desk, enables them to be fally inspectsd 
therefrom, and facilitates the combination of 
the class-rooms with the central hall to form one 
large auditorium whenever required. 

The length of the central hall is 85 ft. 6 in., 
the average width in the direction forward from 
the desk is 42 ft. 6 in., giving an area of 3,633 
square feet, the instractions requiring 3,600 ft. 
It is lighted by clearstory and gable windows of 
large size. 

The class-rooms are made of the exact width 
stated, viz., 24 ft., this width being retained 
from the back of the room to the front of the 
desks, from which point the width diminishes 
slightly towards the front of the room. Eleven 
of the class-rooms are for sixty scholars, and the 
twelfth, making the required namber, is 32 ft. 
wide along the bank, to accommodate eighty. 
The one for eighty, No. 5 on plan, can be divided 
into two forties, and so that either of the forties 
can be thrown to the adjoining class.room for 
sixty. No. 11 on plan is for sixty, and can be 
divided into two thirties, and so that either 
thirty can be added to an adjoining class-room 
for sixty. In this way rooms can be made for 
30, 49, 60, 80, 90, 100, 120, 140, 180, or 200 
nage without eucroaching upon the central 

All the class-rooms open into the central hall, 
but so that eight of them, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 
10, and 12, can be cleared without disturbing 
the work in it or any other rooms, and the re. 
maining four can each be cleared either by 
passing through the central hall, or, if preferred 
“— one other class-room. : 

indows are placed in the walls on the left. 
hand side of the scholars as they sit at desks in 
eight of the class-rooms, viz., Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
6,7, and 9. Ceiling lights, from the inner side 
of the roof not seen from the outside, are pro- 
vided on the left of desks in four other rooms, 
viz., Nos. 8, 10, 11, 12, in addition to the 
windows. ; 

The head teacher is able, feom his i 
the central hall, to overlook the reine oe 
class-rooms, and more than half of the remaining 
two. A bell is provided in each class-room, to 
be ruog from the principal's desk, : 


A cupboard recess is planned in the thickness 
of the wall in every class-room. 

In each class-room a slate, adjustable to any 
height, will be fixed to slide vertically in an 
upright frame constructed of rolled iron, to be 
strong and yet so light as not to interfere with 
the purpose of the glazed partitions. When 
not in use the slate will slide below the glass 
line of the partitions. s 

The movable divisions are of thres kinds. 
Those which simply divide a class-room into two 
are revolving coil-shutters; othere, where suit. 
able, are eashes sliding horizontally on Hadfield’s 
patent rollers; while those between the class- 
rooms and the central hall have a solid pitch-pine 
framing for the dado, above which are two 
glazed sentences, the lower one sliding down and 
the upper one sliding upwards simultaneously 
on one of them being moved as they are hung to 
one another by Harcourt’s patent chain over 
pulleye, each sash balancing the other without 
weights, thus saving the space otherwise 
required for boxings and simplifyiog the action. 

Two entrances are provided for each sex, in 
order that the scholars can be divided, and the 
noise minimised at the commencement of school, 
play time, and dismissal. The lavatories and 
cloak-rooms are also distributed with the same 
object. Thus, not only are the boys and girls 
kept quite apart, but the junior and senior 








12 ft., are placed over the entrance. Each of 
the rooms has a window looking into the schoo). 
room, and there are proper lavatory and cup. 
board provision, 

The out-offices are conveniently placed, and 
oe out according to the detailed instruc. 

In the upper part of the buildiog for infants 
and with all its apartments on one floor, the 
dwelling-house for the caretaker contains living. 
room, 15 ft. by 11 ft. 9 in.; kitchen, 11 ft. 6 in. 
by 7 ft. 6 in.; and three bedrooms, respectively 
16 ft. by 9 ft. 6 in. 11 ft. Din. by 9 ft. 9 in. and 
8 ft. 3 in. by 7 ft.6 in. There is direct accesg to 
the house from the street without opening the 
play-grounds, and the ground-floor lobby has a 
door as well from the school-yard. Bells from 
each department of the school ring in the care. 
taker’s house. 

The buildings are designed in the Eaglich 
Domestic style of architecture. 


Plan B. 


The distinctive characteristics of this plan 
are that all the desks in the class-rooms face 
the central hall, and that the class-rooms are 
placed in four sets of three, to carry out through 
all the class-rooms the idea of dividing the 
middle one of three. None of the class-rooms 
are placed at a great distance from the head 


scholars will be separated while in school. The | teacher’s desk, and all of them can be added to 
entrances nearest to the main front are nearly | the central hall when required. 


on the level of the street, and those towards the | 


rear have steps in consequence of the fall of the 
ground, an arrangement which also facilitates 
other accommodation to be referred to. Sunk 


The central hall is 90 ft. long by 40 ft. wide, 
giving the exact area desired, 3,600 square feet. 
It is completely lighted by large windows in the 


| sides and ends above the roofs of the clas. 


Venetian grates are provided at all the doors, | rooms. 


d double swing doors to prevent through 
ra the - Ines which simply divide a class-room into 


draughts. Inside each entrance is a cloak-room 
with wire-pavelled doors, so arranged as to 
avoid the crossing of the scholars; and a strong 
hook, numbered, is provided for every one. 

A lavatory is provided adjoining each outer 
door, with the floor sunk, sloped, and leaded, 


The movable divisions are of three kinds. 


two are revolving coil shutters; others, where 


‘suitable, are sashes sliding horizontally on 


Hadfield’s patent rollers; while those between 
the class-rooms and the central hal! have a solid 


| pitch-pine framing for the dado, above which 


and the walls tiled, also tap aad waste-grate for are two glazed sashes, the lower one sliding 


caretaker. 

On the boys’ side over the main entrance are 
head teacher’s room, 13 ft. by 11 ft., and male 
assistant teacher's room, 16 ft. by 12 ft. 6 in. ; 
and similarly on the girls’ side over the main 
entrance are female assistant teachers’ room, 
16 ft. by 12 ft. 6in, and a room for school 
managers or visitors, 13 ft. by 11 ft. These 
rooms are placed sufficiently out of the way to 
be removed from a probable use as class-rooms, 
for which they are too small, and yet so as to 
be easily accessible, and they overlook the 
playgrounds. Proper lavatory and press accom- 
modation to each room. 

A spacions play-room is obtained on the base- 
ment floor, under class-rooms Nos. 4, 5, and 6, 
the fall of the ground allowing of this. The 
room has a fixed seat along the sides, is 83 ft. 
long, 26 ft. wide, well lighted, and can be 
approached from either boys’ or girls’ secondary 
entrance. 

The levels of the ground permit a room to be 
placed on each side of the building below the 
main floor, which the scholars, boys and girls 
separately, can use for dining, warmth, or other 
purposes, when the schoolrooms are closed. Each 
of these rooms is 26ft. by 13 ft., and has a 
large hot plate for warming dinners. 

The covered portions of playgrounds are of 
the areas stated, and they are placed with their 
backs to the north, so that the sun shines on 
the open front, the roofs project well forward, 
and the floors are well sloped, to ensure quick 
drying after driving rains. 

Storage for school books, slates, &c., is pro- 
vided to a sufficient extent, and kept aired by 
the warming apparatus. 

The maino building is placed on the north side 
of the land, so as to open the play-grounds to 
the sunshine, and to get the yards, three in 
number, as sqaare and commodious as possible. 
_ The infants’ department is in a separate build- 
ing, and the principles upon which it is planned 
are generally the same as those which have 
guided the disposition of the mixed department. 
The schoolroom is 63 ft. 6 in. long by 22 ft. 
wide, capable of being divided, and there are 
three class-rooms, each 25 ft. by 20 ft. 8 in., and 
a babies’ room, 27 ft. by 24 ft.; all with left- 
hand lights, and easy supervision. (Should any 
alterations in the Government regulations occur 
to necessitate a modification in the size of the 
class-rooms, it can be made without affectitig the 
other arrangements of the plan.) 





The head teacher’s room, 14 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft., 
and the assistant-teachers’ room, 16 ft. 6 in. by 


| down and the upper one sliding upwards simul- 
| taneously on one of them being moved as they 


are hung to one another by Haroourt’s patent 


chain-over pulleys, each sash balancing the other 
without weights, thus saving the space other. 
| wise required for boxings, and simplifying the 


action. 
Plan C. 


This plan differs from the others in having the 
head teacher's deak placed near one end of the 
central ball, which is a simple rectangle in plan, 
and in having both departments in one building. 

The size of the central hall is somewhat 
larger than named in the requirements, being 
92 ft. long by 45 ft. wide, well proportioned and 
freely lighted by side and end windows in the 
clearstory. The head-master’s desk is movable 
on small wheels, so that he can have it in a for- 
ward or backward position at pleasure. 








THE VICTOR EMMANUEL GALLERY, 
MILAN. 


Tus gallery, of which we give a view, 18 
cruciform, its longest limb being 640 ft., the 
shorter arm 345 ft. long. Below the dome, the 
angles of the cross are broken ; the central part 
has the form of an octagon, upon which rises, 
at a height of 160 ft. from the floor, the dome 
of iron and glass, of a diameter of 128 ft. The 
covered road is 48 ft. wide. The gallery took 
two years to complete, the architect being 
Signor Mengoni. The best Milanese sculptors 
have supplied the twenty-four statues of illus. 
trioas men which adorn the pilasters. Situate 
in the centre of the city, the gallery forms an 
agreeable promenade both for the inhabitants 
and visitors. We have already given some 
illustrations of it, and supplement them with 
the accompanying more complete interior view. 








The Regent’s Canal, City, and Docks 
Company proposes to utilise the 
Regent’s Canal, and a railway ia intended to be 
formed, partly on the site of the caval 

partly on the site of adjacent property, extend- 
ing from the Great Western Railway Terminus 
at i to Barbican. The houses 08 
the north side of Bridgewater-square, which are 
usaally attributed to Wren, are scheduled by 
this Company, for the purpose of forming 4 1eW 
street in substitution of a portion of Fann-s 





which is proposed to be diverted. 
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SCHOOL PLANNING. 
Plans submitted in Competition for the Sheffield School Board by Mx. C. J. Inxocent, Architect. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


he ordinary meeting of the Architectaral 
Pol on the 20th ult., Mr. Aston Webb, 
President, in the chair, the following gentlemen 
» ced mombers, viz, Mesers. A. H. Rast, 
bg Loader, G. B. Adams, W. Youlton, 


A. 
bag oe J. T. Carew, A. Bowyer, acd W. J. 


ete Philip E. Masey then read the paper on 


« Architectural Inconsistencies,” the substance 
Fes we printed last week (see p. 113, 





ante). ‘i 
‘the discussion which ensued, 
js Chairman said that with regard to pupil- 
age, he and doubtless many other members of 
the Association were more — in their 
experience than Mr. Masey seemed to think 
gpils, a3 a general rale, could be in secaring a 
Pasonable falfilment of the obligations their 
masters entered into when they took them 
icled pupile. As to barge-boarda, while 
as art pup 
agreeing with a great deal that Mr. Masey had 
said on the sabject, he had long been doubtful 
whether it would not, as a rule, make a mach 
better job to bring the roof over the wall than 
to stop it against ® parapet wall, the latter 
method entailing the use of flashings either in 
ine, or cement, but which, however care- 
lead, 2100, . . 
fally done, would occasionally let the wet in. 
If, for the sake of secaring drysess and doing 
away with the use of flashings, the roof were made 
to project over the wall, it mast be finished by 
means of a barge-board. _He agreed with the 
reader of the paper in thinking that too mach 
atteotion to ornament had led to too much 
fassiness in modern architecture,—to what Mr. 
Ingress Bell, in a paper read before the Associa- 
tion a year or two ago, had aptly termed 
“onrest” in architecture. He thought 
that Mr. Masey’s criticiams on the Art-Union 
premises in the Strand were rather hard. In 
that building, the architect, the late Mr. B. M. 
Barry, had a particalarly difficalt problem to 
solve, for it was necessary that the first 
floor of the building should be a large picture- 
gallery, lighted from the street. In that story, 
therefore, the main windows had of necessity 
to be placed, and they had to be as large as 
possible. The second story or upper floor was 
only devoted to the purpose of store-rooms, and 
it was not necessary to make the windows so 
large. He thought that the architect of the 
building had endeavoured, and not unsuccess- 
fally, to make the outward appearance of the 
building bespeak its internal arrangement.* 
The mass of superincumbent masonry was not 
altogether without precedent, as witness the 
Doge's Palace at Venice and the Farnese Palace 
in Rome, both of which buildings had a con- 
siderable amount of wall space above the upper 
windows. As to tiles versus slates, he thought 
that in clay districts it was only common-sense 
to use tiles, that is, if they were good ones. He 
certainly found tiles to be warmer than slates. 
On the general question of inconsistencies in 
design, it was certainly a curious thing to find 
that, while it was almost the raison d’étre of the 
(othic revival that it was to get rid of the 
shams and inconsistencies which had been 
practised in the Classic styles, yet before the 
revival had reached its height many incon- 
‘istencies had crept in and obtained firm hold. 
Mr. Masey’s hints on drawing were likely to be 
particularly usefal, He agreed with him in 
thinking that many architectaral drawings were 
spoiled by having too mach foreground. Indeed, 
a hearer @ drawing of a building went to filling 
te paper, the better for the artist and the 
ag = the building. 
‘. Gotch thought that Mr. Masey’s 
was characterised by one failing. Te an oo 
oostrenuously to aim at being logical. While 
he did not deny that @ window was meant, 
mneelly, to admit light and to allow of being 
hi wai throagh, yet there was one other object 
that of adding te the coon eyes inae, Viks 
int: 8 to the architectaral character or 
= nresqueness of the house. With regard to 
e Ps and chapel-architects, upon whom Mr. 
it aky iad largely exercised his critical faculty, 
sould be remembered that the architects 
“iqptaPels were seldom al unfettered 
sither as to the plan or details of such buildings. 
Ho was conversin the effar pgs. 
nent gz day with an emi- 
from, na Wealthy Dissenter who had just returned 
Tom @ visit to Constan le, and 
Pressed hi who ex- 
the mings mtu a8 80 fav y impressed with 
— Arts of that city as to declare that if 
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he were about to have a chapel built he would 
have a minaret to it! 

Mr. Cole A. Adams said that in a paper read 
by him two years ago, on “ Common-sense in 
Architecture,” he had touched upon several of 
the points referred to in Mr. Masey’s paper. 
He did not think that the author's criticism 
against the provision of “ morning chapels” in 
churches was well founded, for such chapels had 
proved to be a necessity for early and repeated 
services, at each of which very few people 
would be present. Neither could he go all the 
way with Mr. Masey in his laudation of large 
sheets of plate-glass. He thought that a window 
might, quite consistently with ite practical uses, 
be legitimately divided into a number of small 
panes, especially in the upper part. He agreed 
with the Chairman in his plea for the extended 
use of tiles, and might say that one reason 
why practieal builders recommended tiles was 
that there were so many bad slates in the 
market. Bat there were tiles and tiles, and 
only those which had been well burned should 
be used. As an extreme case of the use of a 
non-local material, Mr. Adams instanced a 
mansion recently built for Lord Kenmare in the 
Killarney Lake district. There, although ex- 
cellent stone abounded, red brick was preferred, 
and as the brick could not be made in the 
locality, it had to be imported. 

Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle, in moving a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Masey, said he never could see 
the reason why it should be laid down as a rule 
that a chapel should be something essentially 
different in style from achurch. He could see 
no reason in art for such a difference. An idea 
seemed to prevail in some quarters that because 
in the past it had been customary to make a 
chapel distinctly plain, therefore that plainness 
should be perpetuated. He, on the contrary, 
thought that an architectural character should 
be given to chapels as to other buildings, the 
only things to be considered being consistency 
in style and truthful relation of the plan of 
the interior to the external aspect. He did 
not know that he quite agreed with Mr. Masey 
in thinking that the present age was an age 
of vanity in art, but he thought the present 
was not an age of art simply because it was 
not an age of faith. In no class of present- 
day society, whether exalted or lowly, did there 
appear to exist any definite belief upon any 
sabject whatever, whether it were philosophy, 
religion, or art. Such a want of faith was, in 
his opinion, fatal to art, and until we emerged 
from the present chaos of opinion into some. 
thing definite there would not be, because there 
could not be, any great achievement in the 
highest forms of art, whether in architecture 
or anything else, in this country. 

Mr. G. R. Redgrave, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said that, notwithstanding the evils of 
the pupilage system which Mr. Masey had 
criticised, somehow or other some of those who 
were brought up by it did attain to greatness. 
As to the question of using only the materials of 
@ given locality in that locality, there would 
have been more force in that contention in the 
pre-railway era; but the facilities of communi- 
cation and transport were now so great, and the 
country was, after all, soemall, that it seemed to 
him absurd to say that in one part of the country 
stone only should be used, and in another part 
brick only, because those happened to be the 
natural materiale of the district. No doubt, for 
the sake of economy, local materials would in 
most cases be used mainly in their own 
localities. As to slate for roofing purposes, he 
believed it was a very bad material every- 
where, and he thought that nine-tenths of the 
slate roofs now in existence would have to be 
stripped off in less than & hundred years, owing 
to the perishable nature of the material. ? 

Mr. Riddett, in supporting the motion, said 
that with regard to the question of papilage, 
the fact should not be overlooked that pupils 
nowadays were only articled for something like 
three years, and it was, he thought, generally 
understood that a pupil was merely to have 
“ the ran of the office,” and to pick up what in. 
struction he could. There was one practical 
reason for favouring small panes of glass in 
windows instead of large panes, viz., that the 
sash would of necessity be stronger, inasmuch 
as it would be framed in many parts instead of 
at the corners only. He agreed with other 
speakers in preferring tiles to slates, on account 
of their superior comfort and warmth for roofing 
purposes. Wherever possible, the Broseley tiles 
should be used. As to the com which 
had been drawn between church and chapel 


architecture, it should not be f ten that 
charches were planned with a ae amount 
of symbolism with regard to matters in which 
Nonconformists did not believe. Many people 
were of opinion that Mr. Spargeon’s Tabernacle 
presented a solution of the question as to the 
architectural treatment of a Nonconformist 
place of worship. 

Mr. James Smith took exception to Mr. 
Masey’s statement that the “old men,” as a 
rule, were better constructors than the moderns. 
Mr. Masey had stated that no arch in old 
masonry was found in which there was not a 
joint at the apex. That was a mistake. Some 
years ago he (Mr. Smith) was told the same 
thing. It struck him then as being wrong, and 
he had since made particular observations on 
the point. He had found as many instances in 
old work ia which the keystone was used in the 
arches as there were instances of the use of the 
joint at the apex. It seemed to him that the 
use of the keystone was the proper masons’ 
way of doing it, and he had repeatedly heard 
masons speak of the joint at apex as a “ joiners’ 
method” of doing stonework. As to the argu- 
ment that the old men were better constructors 
than we could be in the present day, it was 
notorious that the lantern at Ely and the spires 
of many and many an old church were banded 
with iron from top to bottom to prevent their 
coming down. The Medimval builders, in many 
instances, either did not understand how to 
make good mortar, or they did not trouble them. 
selves to do so, relying more upon balk than 
upon cementing the stonework together. Hence, 
in ancient rubble-work, 5 ft. thick, it was often 
possible to pick out “ mortar” which was even 
now soft and yielding, like clay. On this 
account, it was often most hazardous to touch 
old work, for to interfere with one part would 
often be to bring down the remainder. He could 
not help saying, in conclusion, that he did not 
like the tone of Mr. Masey’s paper. It seemed 
to be somewhat hyper-critical upon pointe upon 
which there might reasonably be tolerated a 
difference of opinion among men who had 
studied in different schools. 

The Chairman having put the motion for a 
vote of thanks, it was carried unanimously, and 
Mr. Masey said a few words in reply to some of 
the points raised during the discussion. 








NEW STABLES FOR THE MARQUIS OF 
LONDONDERRY. 
VISIT OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


On Saturday afternoon last the msmbers of 
the Architectural Association made their first 
visit for the present session to buildings in pro- 
gress, and inspected the extensive and well- 
appointed range of stabling, now approaching 
completion, for the Marquis of Londonderry, in 
Brick-street, Park-lane, adjoining Christ Church, 
Mayfair. Mr. James Brooks, the architect, very 
kindly received the visitors, and explained to 
them the chief points of interest. The buildings 
stand, he said, partly on the site of the duck- 
pond of the “ Dog and Duck,” a tavern which 
was the scene of much revelry in the times 
when a fair was held in the neighbourhood in 
the month of May, before the locality was 
closely covered with houses. The pre-existence 
of the duck-pond had given considerable 
trouble in the matter of foundations, and as, on 
a part of the site, there was a restriction 

buildings being erected more than 
12 ft. high, the whole area of the ground 
had been excavated 2 ft. or 3 ft., and the 
entrance placed in a different position to that 
which it formerly occupied. (The stables, it 
should be said, occupy the site of former stables.) 
The entrance is from Brick-street, ppg an 
arched way, which gives access to an irre- 
peel sit quadrangle, round which the 
buildings are erected. Oa the right hand, after 
passing through the gateway, is a block contain- 
ing, on the ground floor, four loose boxes, quite 
distinct from the rest of the buildings. The 
first floor of this block contains a commodious 
and pleasant mess-room for the use of the grooms 
and under-coachmen. This room is paved with 
tilee, and is provided with a kitchener and 
other conveniences. The room is intended to 
accommodate eight or nine men, each of whom 
will have a separate locker for containing his 
own provisions. The floor, like all the other over. 
head floors, is constructed on Dawnay’s fireproof 
system. The cooking for the men will be done 
in the mens-soom by the ooschmés ‘a wife. The 
coachman’s suite of rooms occupies a portion of 
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the first floor of that portion of the build. 
ings which faces Brick-street, and consists of @ 
sitting-room (over the way, and so planned 
as to enable the coachman, as the responsible 
man in charge, to have command over the 
entrance, and to be able, from the windows to 
have the oversight of what is going on in the 
yard), kitchen, and three bedrooms, These 
apartments are reached by an open stone stair- 
case going up from the yard, and a balcony 
passing in front of them gives access to the 
men’s mess-room, In a recees on the right- 
hand side, beyond the block containing the four 
loose-boxes, will be the ooach-cleaning shed, 
very commodious, and well lighted by a skylight. 
In this shed, which will pe enclosed by glazed 
gates of an ornamental character, the washing 
of the carriages will be done, irrespective of the 
weather. On one side of this shed are four 
bays, into which carriages, when cleaned, will be 
stood. This carriage-shed will be warmed, when 
necessary, by means of hot-water pipes. Adjoin- 
ing this carriage-shed will be the harness-rooms, 
&c., and then come two more loose-boxes. The 
whole western side cf the buildings is divided 
into two ranges of stall stables, each range con- 
sieting of six stalls, with a horse-cleaning shed in 
the centre, so that a horse can be cleaved under 
cover, and taken to its stall without passing 
out of doore,—a point to which considerable 
importance is atiached. The stable fittings 
have been made to the architect’s designs by 
Mesers. Musgrave & Co., and in them one or two 
specialities have been introduced, one of which 
is that, water being laid on to each stall, each 
horse is provided with a tip-up receptacle for ite 
water, and these are so arranged as to be made 
available for the flashing of the gutters in the 
floors of the stalls. Special attention has been 
paid to ventilation and drainage, all drains 
being laid in straight lines converging to a man- 
hole in the yard. The remaining apartments 
on the upper floor consist of a dormitory for the 
men, each man having his own cubicle or com- 
partment, and a wash-basin, with hot and cold 


(mean tide-level at Liverpool), near to Warring- 
ton Bridge, and gradually deepening to 141 ft. 
below the same datam at Lambert's Copper 
Works. The borings at Widnes are so numerous 
that the actual form of the gorge can be traced 
ont. This is remarkable and unexpected, aa the 
river now rans not far off, through a channel 
under the Rancorn Bridge, the rocky bottom of 
which is only some 20 ft, below Ordgance datum. 

The old channel in the Glacial period became 
entirely filled and obscured with marine dri 
mostly boulder-clay, almost like the new 
marl in consistency, and is, I believe, age gd 
derived from it. After the re-elevation of the 
land from the glacial sabmergence, the river 
appears to have taken its preeent course. That 
this pre-glacial rocky gorge was a true river 
valley, and not a lake-basin, appeared to be 
proved by the absence of anything approaching 
to the character of lacustrine deposits and the 
presence of travelled stones, many from the 
Lake District, of the usual drift character, in 
the lowest bed, viz., red sand, lying upon the 
rock itself, 

From reasoning it will be too great a draught 
upon your valuable space to detail here, I came 
to the conclusion that this rocky gorge most 
likely exists filled up with drift, probably 
boulder clay, below the river bed, which is about 
60 ft. below Ordnance datum, between Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead. 

It is now nine years since the paper was 
written, and subsequent observation has not 
tended to disturb these views. At the end of 
1879 and beginning of 1880, Messrs. Bateman 
& Hill, acting for the Upper Mersey Navigation 
Commissioners,* who were under the impression 
that a ledge of rock existed between Hale Head 
and Weston Point, made a very complete set of 
borings across the river on this line, with the 
result of coming across, instead of a rocky 
shoal, @ river channel filled up with sand and 
gravel, having in places almost perpendicular 
cliffs, and being in the deepest part 30 ft. below 
Ordnance datum. This was probably a branch 





water, &c.; saddle-room; and hay, straw, and | 
corn stores. Altogether, the arrangements are | 
very complete, and reflect credit upon the archi- | 
tect. Mr. Parrott is the clerk of works. The! 
builders are Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, | 
their foreman being Mr. Fairweather. The 
principal materials ueed externally are red 
bricke, supplied by the Bracknell Brick and 
Tile Company, and Corsehill stone. All the 
woodwork, including doors, is in teak. All the 
steps and landings are of Scotgate Ash stone. | 





THE MERSEY TUNNEL. 


Tis most important engineering work, in- | 
tended to connect the ports of Liverpool and | 
Birkenhead, and recognised to be of the highest | 
commercial consequence, is, after an intermission 
of several years, now being energetically pushed 
forward. Shafte have been sunk both on the 
Liverpool and Birkenhead sides, and the head- 
ing is being driven under the river. 

So far, the rock on both sides of thé river 
promises well for the success of the work ; it 
is in both cases the “pebble beds,” or thé 
middle division of the Bunter, and, speaking 
from personal knowledge, I can testify to its 
compactness and strength. A considerable 
quantity of fresh water has, of course, been 
met with, the pebble beds of the Trias being 
the water-bearing rocks of the neighbourhood 
in which moet of the public wells are sunk. 

Ample engine. power, capable of lifting 650,000 
gallons per hour, has been provided: #0 little 
difficulty may be apprehended :n dealing with the 
water. The driving of this tunnel, as wel! as being 
of consequeuce to the trade of the city of Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead, will solve some knotty 
points of special interest to geologiste. 

It is quite possible the pebble beds may be 
faulted between the two banks of the river, but 
it is not likely that any other members éven of 
the Trias will be thrown in. If this be trae, 
the probability is that to long as the tuntiel is 
in the rock the rock will be compact and food ; 
but how comes & question only the tannel itself 
Cat settle. 

Iu Jannary, 1873, I redd « papér Befote thé 
Liverpool Gestogienl Society, entitled “ The 
Buried Valley of the Mersey,” which waa after- 
wards published, with diagrams, in their Prd. 
ceedings. In this I showed, by a gredt number 
of well-borings, details of which are given, that 
& pre-giacial rock valley can be traced froth War- 
ringtod to Widnes, 65 ft. below Ordiiante détity 


of the larger and deeper gully I have previously 
described. Again, at the Atlantic Docks, at the 
north end of Liverpool, carried out by Mr. G. F. 
Lyster, the engineer to the Dock Board, the 
removal of the boulder clay disclosed a branch- 
ing gally in the solid rock, 35 ft. below Ordnance 
datam. In some investigations I made for a 
proposed cemetery at Wallasey, I found that 4 
buried rock cliff existed near the shore, west of 
the Red Noses at New Brighton. 

It is well known to bé difficult to trace the 
form of underlying rocks by borings, and pro- 
verbially foolish to “ prophesy before you know,” 
but whether my surmise prove to be eorrect or 
not as to the position of the pre-glacial course 
of the river Mersey, it is evident to me, from 
facts detailed, together with others I am in 
possession of, that the pre-glacial subaérial 
features of this formerly rocky country are 
wonderfnily preserved beneath a thick cover- 
ing of boulder clay, which has levelled up and 
obscured the former irregularities of the ground. 

My sympathies as an engineer and native of 
Liverpool are entirely with the enlightened pro- 
moters of the work, and I conceive that no in- 
superable difficulty will be encountered,—no 
difficulties but what can be surmounted by the 
engineers in charge, Mesé#rs. Branlees & For, 

T. Mertarp Reape. 











THE CIRCULAR RAILWAYS OF BERLIN 
AND VIENNA. 

Siz,—I was much struck on my retarh from 
Berlin a few days ago to see your illustration of 
the Vienna Circular Railway Central Terttints, 
having just passed through the city without 


having heard of the When this mag- 
nificent scheme is realised Vienna will be indeed 
a wonderfally handsome city. 


Since the Great Exhibition thére, wast ftn- 
provements have been effécted, and a series of 
monumental! buildings have been constructed 
along the whole line of the Burg ard Franzens 
Ribg, oh the site of the old military pirade- 
ground, which has now been Ii out for vast 
ratiges of fi Ornamerital piiblid and other 

ra approachifg completion. 

On the Franzens Ring, near the chafmio 
Votive Church, are Ferstél’s extensive new 
University Buildings, Schmidt's elegant Gothic 
Rathhaut, and the adjoining blocks, Then thé 
new Parliament Houses in the Grevitin style with 


sede anes io M;. Hill, Major Cross, nd Admiral 











columnar rénges, to be richly coloured and gilt ; 
and the new Palace of Justice. On the Burg 
Ring, and opposite the Palace, ate the Nataraj 
History and other Museums, in the Renaissance 
style. Vis.d-vis tothe Rathhaus, on the other 
side of the Ring, the new theatre is rising. The 
great barracks are at each end of the Ring, 
next the Donau canal. 

The Industrial Museum and School, after the 
model of South Kensington, are in the Staben 
—_ And noble buildings for commercial and 
residential parposes support the public build. 
ings, and give to the whole an air of palatial 
magnificence and civic opulence. 

In Berlin, the Circular Railway i# an accom. 
plished fact; at least, it is rapidly approaching 
completion ; and @ lesson might be taken from 
its treatment to show how railway works may 
exist in a town without being the eyesore they 
are in this country. Itis true that this is 4 
State project, originating in military foresight, 
and therefore cannot fairly be compared with 
private enterprises. 

The arches over which the litte rans are orna- 
mentally disposed, and are in part already let. 
I lunched ia a restaurant occupying some half. 
dozen arches, but fitted up internally so as 
to entirely disguise the form of the arches, 
being lined with ornamental woodwork and 
decorative painting, each arch being divided by 
poste into nave and aisles, with arcades, and 
carved roofe, and recesses, &c. The walls are 
of brick, faced with terra-cotta mouldings, and 
ornaments, and face bricks, 

Berlin has of old been famous for its terra- 
cotta brick-earth, and some of the old houses 
still remain. It is a material now much used. 
The new chemical, pliysical, and physiologicsl 
laboratories are all faced in this way in very rich 
red and deep buff tints. The vast new Rath- 
baus, and the new Post-office in course of con- 
struction, are also examples. 

Professor Hofman’s laboratory has been erected 
some ten or twelve years, and so little has 
it been affected by weather or soot that I mis- 
took it for an entirely new building. 

The carefulnesa of the manufacture, and the 
trathfulness of the leading lines, show a better 
capacity for firing and cooling the material, and 
that the Berlin manufacturers are ahead of us 
in this matter. 

The invariable delays caused by the intro- 
duction of terra-cotta over here are avoided there 
by running up the brickwork independently of 
the terra-cotta facing, leaving 2}-in. toothing 
every alternate course thronghout for the re- 
ception of the facing ae it is forthcoming ; by 
this means the interior finishings and the exterior 
facings are simultaneously carried on. A good 
wide joint is left, which is not pointed, but 
ao struck as the work proceeds, causing 
eac brick to have a shadow line round it, which 
has a better effect than similar work in Manich, 
where the joints are as fine as gauged work, and 
a general flatness of effect isthe result. —_— 

It is much to be regretted that so many diffi. 
culties surround the use of terra-cotta in this 
coun The Natdral History Museum at 
South Kensington enfficiently testifies to its 
suitability for use in London from its non- 
absorbent qualities. Epwp. C. Rosiys. 


The New Tramp Wards at Lynn Work- 
house.—For 4 period of twelve years the at- 
tention of the Lynn Board of Guardians has 
béén given to the question of the advisability of 

a range of tramp wards te from 
the workhouse, with improved means of dealing 
with the vagrant community. Last year it was 
finally resolved to provide what was required, 
and in August the ténder of Mr. P. H. Dawes 
to build them, from plans of Messrs. Adams & 
Son, architects, for 1,085. 16s., was accepted. 
The works wére f with immediately, 
and the wards aré now nearly complete, and in 
a féw days will be ready for the reception of 

The length of the buildings, which 
ate built at atigles with the west end of 
the workhouse, They afe of red brick, 


ie, is 130 
and coach-house, gag’ rears 
“sd feuale rectiving-watds, clothing-store, 
female and male ¢-Wards, boiler-shed, 





and élc 46, siéeping. celle, = 
the stone. yatd, afd 6 mortuary. 

nedeingceppereNee. Was stipplied and fitted by 
Mr. Jamies Plowright, of Ruilway-road; the 
gaé-fittings by Mr. Wick, of High-street. 
A gfeat Of thé work has béen done by the 


i * of th ise, Who, it may be added, 
sine se bee nr 


provements on the . 
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VACANT DISTRICT SURVEYORSHIPS. 


PROPOSED PROMOTIONS, 


At the meeting of the itan Board of 
Works on the 27th ult, the Building Act Com. 
mittee reported that had farther i 
f_pemaenes ot the ation of the Board of the 

3th alt., the question of the transfer of district 
sarveyors who had been for some time in charge 
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Association was 

: lan, in the chair. 
. i sary i read @ paper on “ Coments,” 
in which, after ® brief reference to Smeaton's 
investigations of the EiSeee ——_ kinds 
of ime propee potioed the a a oo 


- a, 
pe pe cement by Parker, the experi- 


value which might become vacant. The carrying 
out of a general system of promotion, affecting 
ments of Vicat in France and of in | many di pA An wastilony i 
England, then the invention by Aspdin of Port-|of every ' 9 ago 
jand Cement in 1826, and called attention to the | venient 0 public | ie a 4 
ra Stewar oar sotiie taddeh ox torte oa _At the same time the committee con- 
pablic favour daria the following thirty or forty ia saga mse 
vears. He also dwelt on the investigations portant 

vade for the Metropoliten Board of Works by 

Mr. Grant, who had, perhaps, done more than 
any one in this country to raise the ty of 
Portland cement, and described the of 
which this cement is made, with @ short account 
of its manufactare, illustrated his 

by eahihing eter Fora ee! in the 
varying pro ons ingredients, to show 
ae in colour, specific gravity pt awry 3 we 
proportions of the ingredients produce t 
results. The different characteriatics of 
cement, the various ways of testing the same, 


and the machinery therefor now in use, were 
next described, and, in conclasion, the lecturer 


authorised, from time to time, to report to 
the Board in any case where in their opinion 
& vacant district should be offered in the first 
instance to one of the existing district surveyors. 
This recommendation, after some discussion, 
was agreed to, Mr. J. E. Saunders, the chairman 
of the committees, incidentally stating that 
while, under the present system, old and ex- 
perienced officers were kept in unremanerative 
districts, other and untried men, almost by mere 
accident, obtained sometimes as mach as 1,0001. 
® year as soon as they were elected. Mr. Kuntz 
spoke of the utility of cement, and expressed an | stated that one of the districts at present occu- 
opinion that ite use is ineréasing rapidly, and is | pied realised 3,000. a year, avother 2,5001., and 
likely to continue to do 80, another 2,200!1., and as vacancies occurred the 
A vote of thanks was accorded at the close of | Board sought to equalise the value of the 
the proceedings. districts. 

_— oS Committee farther recommended that 
= they be anthorised to offer the vacant districts of 
BRISTOL AND CLIFTON West Wandsworth, and of East Wandsworth and 
JUNIOR ARCHITECTS’ SOCIETY. Tooting Graveney, to Mr. G. Aitchison, district 

Tue first annual meeting and distribution of 

prizs# in connexion with this society took place 


sarveyor of Woolwich, and Mr. T. Roger Smith, 
district surveyor of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
lest week, Mr. OC. F. Hansom, the president, in 
the chair. 


&e., and to report the result to the Board. 
The two gentlemen named were stated to be 
The Secretary (Mr. Wm. E. Hill) read the 
anoual report, which congratalates the members 


occupants of the two least remunerative districts. 

After some further discussion the matter was, 
on the success of the society, and recapitulates 
mach useful work done in visiting buildings and 


on a point of order being raised, referred back 
ia the reading and discussion of pspers. The 


to the committee. 
drawings submitted in for the prizes 
offered were exhibited. The referee, Mr. W. E. 
Jones, awarded the prizes as follows :— 


In competition No. 1, for members who have 
beea connected with the profession more than two 
years,-to Mr. R. Milverton Drake, of Park Villa, 
Clevedon, five years in the profession, for drawin 
of Yatton Church, Somerset. In competition No. 2, 
for members who have been connected with the 
profession less than two ,—to Mr. H. T. 
Edwards (in the office of Messrs. Trew & Sons), in 
the profession six months, for drawings of Long 
Ashton Church. On the recommendation of th 
referee, a second prize, kindly given by the Presi- 
dent, wasawarded in No. 1 competition to Mr. 8. 
Fudge (in the office of Mr. J. Y. Sturge, of Thorn. 
ary), for drawings of St. John’s Church, Bristol 
and the Council also awarded in. No, 2 competition 
age ee = A. H. Fawn (in the office of 
Mr. Alfred Harford), for drawi 
Charch, Brame or drawings of St, Pet 
bs Lg expressed thanks to 
tae Fine Arte Academy for allowing 
‘o meet in the room occupied by 
Bristol Society of Architects fourteen or fifteen 
years ago, and etated that, with the consent of 
the members of the old , the Conncil of 
the Academy will band over to the new 
the architectural library formed the 
wciety. The new pee Peat of 20 
working membera, 13 itect members, seven 
honorary members, and 25 patrons. - 


z 











CLIFTON COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


Tus Gathrie memorial chapel at Clifton 
College was originally built to accommodate 
400 boys. The school, however, soon grew 
beyond this limit, and by the use of chairs and 
temporary seats the chapel was made to hold 
rather over 500 boys. This, however, has of late 
years been an inadequate provision, and more 
than 100 boys have been unable to find seate in 
the chapel. Funds were for some time wanting 
to carry out the enlargement. But the Clifton 
College Completion Fand, started by friends of 
the school, shortly after the charter was ob- 
tained, provided part of the amount required; 
and the rest has been collected ae 
master from the parents of boys now in 
school. It was decided by the Council that the 
enlargement should take the form of two aisles. 
The north aisle is now finished, and the chapel 
was re-opened for service on the 21st ult., when 
the school re-assembled, By the use of tem- 
porary seate and chairs in the chancel and nave 
it is possible now to accommodate nearly all 
who wish to attend; but the chapel will be in- 
conveniently crowded until the south aisle is also 
built. 

The new aisle is 61 ft. 6 in. long by 11 ft. 6 in. 
wide, occapies five out of the seven into 
which the chapel is divided, and is separated 
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_ The financial statement, presen from the nave an arcade of moulded stone 
teasurer(Mr. George EB. Ford proeroee nd = arches, by polished red granite mono- 
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and balance.sheet were adopted. or label moulds of the arches are by 

The President expressed the hope that thé | sculptured corbels representing angels playing 
Profession would support the society liberally, | various musical instraments ; from these corbels 
* that increased rewards might be given to red stone shafts, with moulded bases aod 
Promising students, The ides was. to form « saevad capitals eapporsing the arched principals 
portfolio of drawings of buildings of interest im| of the roof. Each bay or division of the aisle 
ihe neighbourhood, and they hud made a good | wall is separated by a red stone shaft detached 
peianing in those of Yaa Oturah by. Me. from the wall, with moulded bases and bands 
Drake wnt ta the aut His ae elon ey mae perme Ih "The esos 

ply 1 rk | other 
wed great industry and skill, are of two lights, with tracery heads, and filled 


ornamental glass. Under 
nous arcade of red Sa 
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of oak and walnat, having a continuous line of 
trefoil tracery panela. The windows have been 
enriched by the addition of moulded jambs and 
arches of freestone, with red stone shafts in- 
serted in the jambs and finished by carved 
Capitals. A band of carved foliage along the 
wall connects the capitals of the several win- 
dows toge:her. The roof of the aisle is panelled 
in pitch pine, and it is proposed to do the nave 
of alo in wood, in place of the present plaster 
ceiling. One bay of the nave roof has already 
been done, with marked improvement. 

The new benches are of oak and walnut. The 
sculptures and carvings are by Mr. R. L. 
Boulton, of Cheltenham; the capitals are cares 
fal stadies from best examples of the period 
(fourteenth century), principally from Ely 
Cathedral. The glass is by Messrs. Lavers, 
Barraud, & Westlake, of London. Messrs, 
Wilkins & Sons, of Surrey-etreet, St. Paul's, 
Bristol, were the contractors for the building. 
The stalls, dado, and benches are by Messrs. 
Lewis & Edbrook, of Clifton-vale. The clerk of 
works was Mr. John Perrott. The gas chande. 
liera were supplied by Mesers. Verity & Son, of 
King-street, Covent-garden, London; the hot 
air apparatas at the east end by Messrs. Haden 
& Son, engineers, of Trowbridge; and the hot- 
water apparatus applied to warming the ante- 
chapel by Mr. Skinner, of Stoke’s-croft, Bristol. 
The organ has been considerably enlarged by 
Mr. Vowles, of St. James’s-square, and now 
stands in a recess in the centre bay of the new 
aisle ; the orginal position was at the north-west 
angle of the chancel. The old organ-chamber 
has been removed and a window agreeing with 
the rest of those in the chancel built up in 
ite place. 

The work has been designed and carried out 
under the personal superintendence of Mr. Chas. 
Hansom, of Clifton, the architect of the college, 
who for upwards of twenty years has been 
engaged on this work. 








STATUES AND MONUMENTS. 


Darlington.—The executors of the late Mr. 
Robert Henry Allan having instructed Mr. 





Pritchett, architect, of Darlington, to prepare 
a design for the proposed monument in the 
| Weat Cemetery, have now accepted the tender 
|of Mesars. Priestman for its erection. The 
| monument is in the form of a coped tomb, 8 ft. 
| by 3 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 6 in. high, all of polished 
| Aberdeen granite. The base and cover are to 
| be each in one massively-moulded block, and 
the sides and one end are relieved by arcaded 
work of Transitional style, the shafts being of 
red granite, with moulded bases, and having 
carved caps and moulded arches, all like the rest 
of the tomb, of the variety Known as dice 
granite, from its black and white marking. The 
other end will be occupied by a shield, containing 
the coat of arms, gurmoanted by his crest, all 
embossed in solid granite. 

Liverpool.—The model sketch of the Liver- 
pool memorial statue to the Earl of Beaconsfield 
has been completed by the artist, Mr.C. B. Birch, 
A.R.A., and was on view at Mr. Birch’s studio 
last week. The statue will be cast in bronze, and 
will be 10 ft. in height, and stand on a pedestal 
of granite and bronze, 12 ft. high. The late 
earl is in the uniform of a Cabinet minister, over 
which is the long flowing drapery of a peer’s 
robe. His lordship is represented in a standing 
position, with his left hand as if easing the 
drapery, and his right hand by his side. The 
total cost of the memoria! will be 2,200/. The 
statue is to occupy a position in front of St. 
George’s Hall. 
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British Urn found in ye 

n interesting discovery is reported to have 
wh made by Dr. J. E. Taylor, in a field adjoin. 
ing Sproughton Charch, where excavations are 
going on to obtain stone for road-making. Itis 
described as a fine ge urn, which was 
ded in the gravel. The urn measures in 
Sane about 18 Sy and ite diameter is about 
12in. It is of rude workmanship, and of the 
termed Romano- British, but now 
lieved to be of purely aboriginal workmanship. 
The ontside of the are is ornamented with sig- 
zag scratches. Inside the urn were the remains 
of bones which had been partially incinerated. 
The urn has been taken to the Manor House, 
Sproughton. This is said to be the first dis- 
covery of any such remains im the particular 
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THE PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION AT BERLIN. 


Atrnover there have been numerous local, 
provincial, and special exhibitions in many of 
the chief towns of Germany, that empire has 
never yet had one really Universal International 
Exhibition in the whole course of the history of 
such shows ever since the opening of the Worid’s 
Fair in Hyde Park in 1851, about thirty-one 
years ago. In the whole of civilised Europe, 
Berlin is the only city of its size,—it has more 
than a million inhabitants,—which has allowed 
the first generation of modern Universal Exposi- 
tions to pass away without ever having had 
the courage to ventare on such an enterprise 
for herself. Yet there is no doubt a very strong 
feeling prevails in that capital and in all parts 
of the empire that Germany should at length 
have her first Universal Exhibition. At the 
last Congress of the German Chambers of 
Commerce, held a few weeks ago in Berlin, a 
resolution was passed by a very large majority 
in favour of the realisation of this long-deferred 
project. In the various organs of the press 
numerous and powerfu! voices have been raised, 
especially quite recently, in favour of the 
scheme. : 

In Germany, however, almost everything 
depends on the Government, and it is confidently 
anticipated that a General International Exhi- | 
bition at Berlin would be laid out on such a 
scale that a financial deficit would be a certainty, | 
there is no chance of carrying out the idea until | 
the Government takes it up, it being apparently | 
accepted as a principle by all parties that the 
Government is the right party to bear the loss. 
One gentleman who recently in the Gegenwart | 
advocated the ajoption of the system of private | 
guarantors as in Eogland, if the German Govern- | 
ment refuses to take up the matter, has found | 
no response to his appeal. | 

On Friday in last week the subject was) 
brought up in the Imperial Parliament of | 
Germany, and a question was put in order to, 
extract from the Government a declaration of | 
ite intentions. The reply on behalf of the 
Imperial Ministry was given by Herr von 
Bottecher, the Secretary of State for the 
Interior, who threw cold water on the pro- 
position. 

The result is that the project of an Inter- 
national Exhibition at Berlin is postponed, if 
not sine die, at any rate for a long time to come. 








BAGSHOT CHURCG. 


Tue long-pending competition for this church 
appears now to be definitively settled, a public 
meeting for the purpose having been held on the 
13th of January, when H.R.H. the Dake of 
Connaught took the chair, and the plans of 
Messrs. Bromilow & Cheers, of Liverpool, were 
finally selected, upon their guarantee that the 
cost should not exceed 3,000/. The design of 
Mr. T. Goodchild, F.R.1.B.A., was placed second, 
and that of Mr. Barry, of Liverpool, third; and 
the sums of 101. and 51. respectively were 
specially awarded to those gentlemen. Twenty 
sets of plans in all were received, a selection of 
which was submitted to her Majesty at 
Balmoral. 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
BUILDERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue fourth annual meeting of the Association 
took place on Wednesday, the 25th ult., at the 
Great Western Hotel, Birmingham, the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Stanley G. Bird, in the chair. 

The report and balance-sheet for the year, 
having been read, the President congratulated 
the Association on the peaceful relations at 
present existing between the employers and 
their workmen. Notice for an advance has 
been received at one town only, viz, Belton, but 
it was hoped the difference would be settled 
amicably, although there would be no difficalty 
in the case of a strike in sending any number of 
men through the agency of the Association, 
owing to the continued depression of trade in 
other towns. 

The President stated that the efforts of the 
Association had borne, and continued to bear, 
good fruit by the great and increasing demand 
for the forms of conditions of contract. 

The builders are very anxious that a con- 
ference of architects, surveyors, and builders 
should be held shortly to consider the question 


of improper quantities, forms of tender, pro- 
visional amounts, &c. 


| A deputation from Macclesfield informed the 


meeting that the corporation of that town were 
seeking Parliamentary powers to enable them to 
become a trading body. A sub-committee was 
appointed, with fall power to petition Parlia- 
ment, and take steps to resist the application. 

The President reported that he, accompanied 
by Mr. Hughes, of Liverpool, had paid a visit by 
invitation to Glasgow and Edisburgh. The 
meeting was very successfal and there is every 
prospect that the Association would be in fact, 
what it was in name, “ The National.” The 
Builders’ Accident Insurance Company, which had 
been established under the auspices of this and 
kindred associations, had been very euccessfal 
in its operations, and it was anticipated that at 
the first annual meeting they would be able to 
announce a substantial bonus. The company 
was essentially a mutual one, managed by 
builders for the benefit of the trade generally, 
and he trasted that it would receive the support 
which it deserved. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of 
a strong representative council, re-electing the 
president and other officers. The meeting, which 
incladed representatives from upwards of fifty 
local associations, was very unanimous. 

In the evening, the Birmingham Builders’ 
Association entertained their visitors, their 
president, Mr. Barker, occupying the chair. 











BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue thirty-fourth annual ball in aid of the 
funds of this Institution, was held at Willis’s 
Rooms on Thursday, the 26th ultimo, and was 
very numerously attended, about 360 persons 
being present. We may therefore hope the 
charity will materially benefit by it. It was 
generally considered to be one of the best balis 
that has been given since the foundation of this 
Institution, and great credit is due to the 
secretary, Major Bratton, for the admirable way 
in which all the arrangements were made and 
carried out by him. As usual, the band, under 


‘the direction of Mr. Dan Godfrey, played all the 


latest morceaux with its accustomed precision 
and “go.” Amongst those present, with 
‘their parties, were Mr. Ex-sheriff Burt, Mr. 
| J. T. Chappell, Mr. F. J. Dove, Mr. A. Thorn, 
|Mr. 8. G. Thacker, Mr. G. Jennings, Mr. R. 
,Conder, Mr. T. Stirling, Mr. H. Collis, Mr. J. 
Pearson, Messrs. Doulton & Co., Messrs. Casselton 
Brothers, Messrs. Cliff & Sons, Mr. J. T. Bolding, 
Mr. C. Bussell, and others. 





THEATRES. 


Tue site of the theatre proposed to be erected 
on the site of No. 8, Great Queen-street, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, and premises in Parker-street 
in the rear, has been scheduled by the Central 
Metropolitan Railway Company, who propose to 
construct an underground line from Charing- 
cross to King’s-cross. 

The Royal Avenue Theatre, which is rapidly 
approaching completion, has beeri scheduled by 
the South-Eastern Railway Company, together 
with the whole of the houses on the east side of 
Craven-street, Strand, for the purpose of widen- 
ing their terminus at Charing-cross. 

Theatres appear to be a favourite means of 
investment at the present time, and the a 
tion of these sites will lead to demands for 
other sites for the purpose of erecting theatres 
thereon. 








Kensington Artists.— The Ratepayer 
says,—Tbhe Kensington Town-hall is about to 
be used by the inhabitante for an eminently 
usefal purpose. The clerk to the Vestry at the 
last meeting reported that an application had 
been made to him by Mr. Bird, an artist, of 
Sussex-gardens, South Kensington, for the use 
of the Town-hall for two days, for the purpose 
of exhibiting pictures painted by Kensington 
artists, prior to their being sent tothe Royal 
Academy. It was expected there would be 
thirty or forty pictures, and each artist would 
provide his own easel for his picture, so as to 
obviate the danger of any damage to the build. 
ing. Major-General Boileau strongly that 
the use of the hall should be gran for 80 
admirable a purpose, and moved accordingly. 
Mr. Freeman seconded the motion, suggesting 
that the hall should be allowed for two days for 
fifteen guineas, the ordinary price for that 
period being thirty guineas. The 
was incorporated in the motion, and . 
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EASTBOURNE SANITARY EXHIBITION _ 
1881. 


Ar a meeting of the Council, held at Trinity 
House on the 26th of January, 1882, Dr. Jeffery, 
president, in the chair, the following list of 
exhibitors who have received medals awarded 
by the judges was read by the treasurer, Mr, 
Schmidt, who also reported @ balance of 43), 
13s. 7d. in hand, after paying all outstanding 
debts. A fresh balance-sheet was ordered to 
be printed. 

Silver Medallists. —Mesars. Robt. Adams, D. '. 
Bostel, Banner Bros., R. Boyle & Son, 8. Bradford 
& Sons, J. T. Constantine, U. Clarke, Chorlton & 

gdale, Drake & Co., Davis & Co., Doulton & Co., 
Ellison, Fisher, Dick & Co., W. Hamilton, Geo. 
Jennings, Lascelles, J. W. Parrett, Papyrotile 
Company, Ritchie & Co., Ridge & Co., E. Rimmel! 
F, W. Reynolds, Steven Bros. & Co., C. R. Stevens’ 
W. Stobbs, J. A. Skinner, Silicate Paint Company’ 
Sunlight Stove Company, Spence’s Metal Manufac. 
turing Company, Wm. Sugg & Co., Sanitary Enzi- 
neering Company, A. J. Simmons & Son, F. G., 
Underhay, A. Walker, Walton & Co., Wilsoa Engi. 
neering Company, J. Wright & Co. 

Bronze Medallists.—Messrs. Bullivant, Tagliafero, 
& Co., R. R. Gibbs, Ihlee & Horne, Jones & Son, 
Kite & Co., Manchester Water Meter Company, 
Packham & Co., Ransome & Co., J. A. Skinner, 
Sharp, Jones, & Co., 8. D. Sanby, Voss & Co., and 
H. C. Webb. 





ARCHITECTS’ FEES. 
EMDEN V. YOUNG. 


In the Lord Mayor's Court, before Sir W. T. 
Charley, Q.C., Common Serjeant, and a jury, the 

laintiff, who is an architect, sued the defendant, 

r. W. W. Young, solicitor, for 9/. 9s., being his 
charge at the rate of three guineas a day for three 
days’ attendance at Westminster to give evidence 
in an action brought by Mr. L. R. Reynolds, for 
whom the defendant was acting as solicitor. 

Mr. L. Hart, instructed by Mr. Tudor, appeared 
for the plaintiff ; and Mr. Fulton for the defence. 

The plaintiff stated that he stipulated for being 
paid his fees before going into the witness-box, and 
the defendant undertook to be personally responsible 
for them. He had taken the same course in 

revious cases, and the defendant had then paid 
im. In cross-examination he admitted that in 
defending an action brought against him by Reynolds 
he included the nine guineas in a counter-claim by 
mistake, but he afterwards withdrew it. He denied 
that he never applied to the defendant for the fees 
until after Reynolds was arrested. On November 
30th, a few days after the trial, he wrote to the 
defendant for the fees, ‘‘as arranged,” and the 
defendant replied, ‘‘ You must please let your fees 
for attending a subpoena stand over until the com- 
letion of the matter.” The defendant swore that 
e did not promise to be personally responsible for 
the fees, and stated that his reply to the plaintif 
when he applied to him for them, and said he should 
decline to give evidence until he had his fees, was, 
** You will do as you please.” He heard no more of 
it until the following September, when he received 
a letter from Mr. Tudor, and at that time Reynolds 
was actually committed for trial. Up to the time 
of his arrest he was a man in good position, and the 
plaintiff had planned a house for him at Hampstead, 
which was to cost 3,000/. If the plaintiff had 
refused to give evidence it would not have prejudiced 
his case, because he found that the plaintiff's 
evidence was unreliable. He had said that Mr. 
Price Williams had trespassed upon Reynolds's 
ound 2 in., but when it was surveyed by Mr. 
meston it was found to be nothing of the kind. 
The other fees which he had paid to the plaintiff he 
did not pay until after he had received the money 
from Reynolds. 

The Common Serjeant, in summing up the case to 
the jury, remarked that the probabilities of the 
case were strongly against the plaintiff, as it was 
very unlikely that a solicitor would become person- 
ally liable for fees. The jury returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff for the full amount claimed. 








CASE UNDER A LOCAL BUILDING ACT. 


A case of some importance to builders came 
before the Stipendiary Magistrate at Birkenhead, 
last week. Mr. John Thomas, a builder at Birken- 
head, was summoned by the Borough Surveyor for 
contravening the provisions of the Birkenhead Im- 
provement Act. Mr. Walu, the town clerk, ap 

in support of the summons, and Mr. Dodd, 

ister, represented the defendant. From Mr. 
Walu’s ing statement, and the evidence of Mr. 
Richardson, the building surveyor, it appeared 
that the defendant had built an outside wali to cer- 
tain new premises, 9 in. instead of 14 in., a+ pro 
vided by the Act. In cross-examination it w® 
admitted that the wall appeared in the — sub- 
mitted to the tion, and approved a 
ber last, as only 9 in. thick, and that, althoug 
the witness was xo9, wey on the building during 
and must have seen the wall, he never 


suggested that it was wrong until December, when 
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oof was on, and when the wall could only have 
the 10 eed at considerable expense. It also 
cpneared that out of a total length of abont 33 ft. 
v ere not in accordance with the regu- 


ool OD suggestion was made that the wall 


was at all unsafe, 
done according to 

at the case came 
vi and that the defect had been allowed by the 
inattention of the — or his assistant. Judg- 
ment was therefore for the defendant. 








THE GERMAN PARLIAMENT HOUSE. 
Tue Bill passed by the German Parliament 
providing for the immediate commepcement of 
reparations for the erection of the new Imperial 
Parliament House, grants the sum of 7,775,000 
marks, or 388,7501. sterling, for the purchase of 
the site. The measure ordains that, “ the pre- 
parations for the structare shall be conducted 
in such a way that the site shall be ready for the 
commencement of the building operations not 
ister than the spring of 1883.” In the interval 
of fourteen months which will thas before 
the foundations are begun, it is by many 
of the architectural profession, especially by the 
Berlin architects, that the authorities will open 
a new competition for the definitive of the 
new building. As the site now on is 
smaller than that originally contemplated, it 
will be necessary, if it is determined not to 
re-open the competition, to modify Profensor 
Bohnetedt’s design, which gained the first prize 
in the competition about ten years ago. Bat 
it is thoaght by many that, as there is 
plenty of time, it would be advantageous 
to make the whole design matter of general 
competition again. Professor Bobnstedt and 
his admirers naturally strongly object to this 
proposal, which would violate the original under- 
standing, according to which the eathor of the 
successful design was to superintend as archi- 
tect the erection of the new Imperial edifice. 
Another saggestion which has been urged is 
that if there is a second and final competition, 
it should be confined to those architecta who 
were successful in the first contest. All of 
them, it is said, are still living, with the excep- 
tion of the only foreign competitor who gained 
& prizea,—to wit, the late Sir Gilbert Scott. 
These questions will come before the Committee 
which has been appointed to conduct the pro- 
ceedings connected with the purchase of the 
site and the demolition of the buildings at 
present standing upon it. There is as yet 
nothing to show how the Committee may be 
disposed to deal with the suggestion. 





THE PARKES MUSEUM AND ITS 
FUTURE. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Parkes Museum, held on January 27th, 1882, 
Professor Berkeley Hill in the chair, the honorary 
secretary, Dr. G. V. Poore, read a commanica- 
tion from the Council of University in 
which that body agreed, with some ifica- 
tions, to proposals which had been made on 
behalf of the Museum in reference to the 
srection of a building for the Maseam. 

After a long discussion, in which Professor 
Berkeley Hill, Professor Hayter Lewis, Dr. 
W. R. Gowers, Professor Corfield, and Mr. 
Rogers Field, took part, the modifications sug- 
gested by the Council of University College 
Were accepted; and it was resolved that steps 
—— be taken to obtain the funds necessary 
“f carrying oat the scheme, which embraces 
(l) the building of an addition to the north wing 
‘ the College for the purposes of the Museum ; 
2) an endowment for the maintenance and 
Paws of the Museum; (3) the Maseam 
: opened free to the public, and to be placed 
= & somewhat similar footing to the North 
- oden Hospital, i.e, to be autonomons, with 
Colle resentation of the Council of University 
. *ge on the Executive Committee of the 

riya 

Itis estimated that 30,0001. is the sum that 
, be required to thus permanently establish 
res Museum a8 9 national institution, Towards 
7 Mr. Thomas Twinieg, of Twickenham, had 
P pre to say that he would eubscribe the sam 
= Ol, if 100 promises of @ similar amount 
— obtained, Subscriptions may be paid to 

* Account of the Parkes Maseam at the 


7 Bank, Argyll-place, 
68) 
to see the Meese ob po = ing pr of 


Ite * 
Prioy and sitaated less far north than Gower. 


} 








BUILDING PATENTS.® 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
294. G. H. Nussey & W. B. Leachman, Leeds. 
Hy eae for heating water, &c. Jan, 20, 
295. S. H. Terry, Whitehall. Water-closets 


the | and urinals. Jan. 20, 1882. 


317. J. Holroyd, Leeds. Sani trough 

gg a 21, 1882, oe ” 
- M. Ashley, Knottingley. Kitchen 
ranges, &c. Jan. 23, 1882, _— 

326. O. Seefels, London. 
roof tiling. (Com. by H. Klehe, Baden-Baden). 
Jan. 23, 1882. 

344, 8. H. Bevan, Neath. Bonding roll roof- 
ing-tiles. Jan. 24, 1882. 

351. J. Holroyd, Leeds. Tanks for flashing 
drains and sewers, 4c. Jan. 24, 1882, 

353. P. J. Davies, Kensington. Water.closets 
and latrines. Jan. 24, 1882. 

355. W. J. Doubleday, London. Bottoms, 
gratings, or bars for fireplaces, stoves, &. 
360. W. i ia 

. W. Lake, London. Supporting and 
balancing window-sashes, &c. (Com. by P. W. 
Blythe, Boston, U.S.A.) Jan. 24, 1882. 

370. A. Cordingley, Bradford. Finishing the 
sarface of concrete floors. Jan. 25, 1882. 

379. W. Wright, Plymouth. Flash cisterns 
for water-closets, &o. Jan. 25, 1882. 

_ 385. G. Woolliscroft, Stoke-on-Trent. Utilis- 
ing waste heat for drying bricks, tiles, &o. 
Jan. 25, 1882. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 
have been given by the following applicants, on 
the dates named. 54 

Jan. 24, 1882. 


4,054. E. de Pass, London. Concrete materials 
for paving and building. (Com. by W. Hunt, 
New York, U.S.A.) Sept. 20, 1881. 

4,115. F. Dyer, Camden Town. Flood valves 
for drains, &0. Sept. 23, 1881. 

4,187. G. W. Wigner and R. H. Harland, 
London. Heating water by gas for bathe, &c. 
Sept. 28, 1881. 

4,590. F. Wirth, Frankfort. Chimney flaes. 
(Com. by the Gesellachaft des Emeer Biei- und 
Silberwerks, Ems, Germany.) Oct. 20, 1881. 

4,598. G. P. H. Sutton. Water-closete. (Com. 
by J. Finck, Baden-Baden.) Oct. 20, 1881. 

4,603. T. E. Clarke, Minehead. Fire-grates. 
Oct. 20, 1881. 

5,365. J. Barr, Kilmarnock. Self-closing 
cocks and valves. Dec. 8, 1881. 


Jan. 27, 1882. 


4,081. J. Challender, Manchester. Safety- 
valves for water-heating apparatus. Sept. 22, 
1881. 

ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the Week ending January 28, 1882. 

528. P. Gay, Paris. Machinery for sawing 
or cutting atone, &c. 

An endless wire is used, which is pxssed round pulleys. 


These are caused to revolve very rapidly #0 as to give the 


wire great speed, and, by the application of sand and water 
to the stone, it is cut through very fast. Feb. 7, 1931. 
Price 64. 


2,561. C. H. Pennycook, Glasgow. Bars for 
holding and securing glass for windows and roof- 
lights, &. 

This is an improvement on Patent No. 1,939 of 1975, 
The bars have an inner core of inverted [-section, a shell 
of sheet metal to give an external form to the bar and 
rest the glass on, and a finishing part «f sheet-lead for 
holding the giassdown, June 13, 1881. Price 6d, 

2,624. W. T. Sugg, Westminster. Gas-cooking 


stoves. 

This relates to that class of stove in which the gat-pipe 
is placed outside the stove. Covered galleries are placed 
externally round the stove, in which are the gas-pipes with 
flat flame-burners. Goard-pietes are fitted above the 
berners to prevent any dirt failing on them. Jane 14, 1881, 
Price 6d, 

2,653. W. Barton, Boston. Stoves. 

I estal stoves the metal air-tubes which pass 
eonak ime fuel are protected by a casing of plumbago or 
fireclay, constracted in rings or short sections, The fuel 
is supported upon a combined grating and dead plate. 
Jane i7, 1831, Price 6d. 

2,657. J. Gordon, Birmingham. Glass-holders 


of gaseliers and lamps. 

Loose clips are pivoted to the arms, which have a hook 
at oneend and st the otber a balance-weight, which keeps 
the hooks against the lower edges of the class. June 17, 
1881, Price 4d. 

2,662. A. M. Clark, London. Manufacture of 
cements and compositions. 


There are made of magnesia and sulphate of magnesia 
combined with water or sand, of various clays or ochres, 





Mh ee & Co,, patent agents, 38, New 


Stamped metal| p 





(Com. by E. B. A. Sorel, de la Socié'é Générale des Ag- 
mp Magnesiens, Paris.) (Pro. Pro.) June 18, ise, 


2,714. E. J.T. Digby, Hammersmith. Sub- 
stance or clay for manufactare of various 
articles of utility or ornaments. 


This is an improvement on Patent No 2,377 of 1381, in 
uti ising the precipitate which is deposited from the treat. 
ment of washed and powdered oyster-shells by sulphuric 
or acetic ecid, which is mixed with water and made into a 
clay. The shelisare left twenty-four hours in the water, 
then ground and deposited in the acid for twenty-four 
hours. Water is afterwards added, and the deposit, after 
ater of twenty-four hours. is the clay. June 2l, 1881, 


2,743. H. H. Lake, London. Pavements, &c. 

The base is constructed of blocks of conerete, of right- 
angled parallelopi form, laid in such a manner that 
the upper paring blocks will each bear on three or more of 
the base blocks. These upper paviog-blocks are of con- 
crete, with bevelled edges, so as to form V-shaped 
channels ranning at right angles to each other, A layer 
of sand may be laid between these two sets of blo-ks. 
7 D. McLean, New York, U.S.A.) June 22, 1881. 
Price 6d, ; 

2,763. W. B. Bryan, Blackburn, and A. Fryer 
Wilmslow. Water-closets, &c. 


These closets are flushed by a self-scting tipping tank 
which is of rhomboidal form, and bas : Gatien £0 
arranged as to increase the scour of the water at the 
bottom of the pan of the closet. (Pro. Pro.) June 24, 
1831, Price 2d, 


2,813. E. Lee, Leeds. Producing designs on 
surfaces of earthenware tiles, &. 


These designs are produced by taking impressions from 
the engraved blocks on to blocks with a face of yielding 
or elastic material and setting-off the impressions from 
these on to the surfaces to be decerated. The hard lines 
of the desigos are “ broken up,” and « “tooled” appear- 
ance produced by rolling a cylindrical brash over the 
surface while the varnish is fresh. June 27, 1981. Price 4d. 





PRIVILEGED AND UNPRIVILEGED CABS. 


Sizn,—I am desired by the cabdrivers of 
London to return to you their very sincere 
thanks for the admirable article which appeared 
in your journal of the 21st ult., and we hope it 
may be the means of eliciting some expression 
of public opinion, and so bring to an issue this 
most grievous and long-pending question. 

When we see a universal complaint against 
cabs and cabmen, we may reasonably assume 
there is a cause; and this is not far to seek, for 
the railway privilege system is undoubtedly the 
root of all the evils in our trade; for, apart 
from the great injustice inflicted upon the un- 
privileged proprietors and drivers, and the 
double wear and tear to both horse and vehicle, 
there is still the fact that it retards all improve- 
ments in the four-wheeled cab, as the unprivi- 
leged proprietor will not pat a better article in 
the streets, because he is only allowed the 
inferior work, which by itself does not rema- 
nerate him for the outlay; while, on the other 
hand, the privileged proprietors will make no 
improvement while the present old-fashioned 
affairs bring them in such a handsome revenue ; 
but if all shared alike, the beneficial influences 
of fair and open competition would be fully 
developed, and the public would be gainers 
thereby. 

The public sometimes complaic of our horses 
being tired; and well they may be tired, for if 
we drive five passengers and a heavy load of 
luggage from West Brompton to Liverpool- 
street Station, and then walk two miles in 
search of a stand, the horse may well be tired. 

Epwin RRgILiy. 





THE LATE MR. STREET, R.A. 


Six,—It is proposed to place an altar-tomb 
with an effigy, or other fitting memorial to the 
late George Edmund Street, R.A. in the 
beantifal church which he built and gave to the 
parish of Holmbary St. Mary, where he resided. 
Believing that there are many people who will 
be willing to subscribe to sach a memorial, may 
[ request that you will kiadly publish this letter 


ia the columns of your paper. 
Joun SHEARME. 


Holmbury St. Mary Vicarage, Dorking. 





Peterborough.—An Exhibition of “ Indas- 
trial Art and Manofactures,” under the preei- 
dency of the Right Hon. Earl Spencer, K.G., is to 
be held in Peterborough from the 17th to the 
29th of April next. The exhibition will also 
inclade labour-saving and sanitary appliances, 
and articles of domestic use and economy. Con- 
sidering that Peterborough has four railway 
companies running into it, and thus connecting 
it with all parte of the country, large and 
attractive exhibition may be expected. 
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SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


Siz,—I have been looking over the Builder of 
the 28th nlt., and read with interest the article 
by P. Hinckes Bird, F.R.C.S., on the smoke 
abatement nuisance,—a nuisance which dwellers 
in London, and all large centres, are especially 
desirous of mitigating, if not altogether blotting 
out. There is one patent in Block V, Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition, which he has overlooked, 
and in which myself as a working man am 
especially interested. I can readily understand 
why it has been overlooked, inasmuch as it is in 
the Western Arcade, and with no outward show 
beyond two specimens, although the same prin- 
ciple applied to a Cornish boiler is shown in a 
large model. I allude to the exhibit of G. 
Hunter & Co., of Leeds. The patent, which 
relates to domestic tes, consists in intro- 
ducing air through a chambered and perforated 
firebrick back (not bottom), the air from the 
back meeting the air from the front, cansing 
the combustion of the smoke, and a clear fire is 
the result, the heat in addition being thrown 
towards the room. I have been given to under- 
stand that a practical test was applied last 
week, in conjunction with some patent venti- 
lator, with favourable results. The price places 
it within the reach of all, whether speculating 
builders, tradesmen, or industrial classes; it is 
easily fixed,—a lump of fireclay being all that 
is required. No one can insure his fire being 
made up in any given mode, no matter however 
beneficial it might be, more especially the 
middie or industrial classes; one fire has to do 
all the work, and the fuel used that which can be 
procured most readily. The same rule applies to 
the costly grates, with elaborate tile fittings. 
these are embellishments and attractions, ag an 
exhibition; but we want an article which can 
be readily applied to every grate without re- 
setting or disturbing it in any way, and which 
shall be reliable as a sure preventive of smoke. 

James May. 








THE WATER-GATE AT YORK HOUSE. 


S12,—Many years since, when a contribution 
from the old students to the New St. Thomas's 
Hospital was mooted, I suggested the purchase, 
restoration, and re-erection of this interesting 
structure as the river entrance to the hospital ; 
but the suggestion was over-ruled. 

I most add I found the title somewhat com- 
plicated, many being the claimants thereto. It 


surely should be removed to the river, but not | 


put aside and neglected like the noble colonnade 
of Burlington House, now going to wreck and 
ruin at Battersea. P. H. B. 





AN INVASION BY ANTS DEFEATED. 


S1r,—I do not know whether I can lay claim 
to the 1,0001. reward offered by the gentleman 
in Eaton-square to rid him of his troublesome 
guests, but I will impart gratuitously my own 
experiences and success. 

I have in my garden a long range of green- 
houses which were a year or two since invaded 
by ante, which swarmed in every direction, and 
in many places almost covered the plants. I 
never could discover that they did much harm, 
but still they were a nuisance, and some feeble 
efforts were made to get rid of them, bat with- 
out success. About twelve months since a new 
gardener came into my employ, who adopted a 
different method. He distributed abont the 
houses a number of common flat dinner-plates 
on which he poured a thin film of beer sweetened 
with sugar. This seemed to have a peculiar 
attraction for the ante. The discovery was to 
them like “striking ile.” They descended upon 
it in myriads, when suddenly they were treated 
to a deluge of boiling water, which brought their 
luxurious enjoyment to a suddenend. This was 
continued for some time. Millions were de- 
etroyed, but to cursory observation the apparent 
numbers were little diminished, when suddenly 
in a single night the whole colony decamped, 
and since then, now many months ago, not a 
single ant has been seen on the premises. 

The circumstance was so curious that I com- 
municated the particulars to Sir John Labbock, 
who writes me that he has never met with 
similar case. 

I have a theory on the subject which may 
eppear eomewhat fancifal, but I submit it for 
consideration. Ants, all will admit, display 6 
certain amount of intelligence, limited, of course, 


which they were treated would appear to them 
a perfect God-send, to be eagerly availed of like 
some new “ digging” in California or Australia. 
The overwhelming deluge of boiling water, 
carrying wholesale destruction along with it, 


would appear, like an eruption of Vesuvius or/ the 


Etna to us “ humans,” an utterly unaccountable 
catastrophe, for their limited vision and percep- 
tion altogether conceal the existence, not to say 
the action, of human beings. Under these cir- 
cumstances they seem to have felt that their 
only safety was in flight, which must have been 
concerted and thoroughly carried out, since no 
stragglers were left. 

If your correspondents feel dispoged to adopt 
my plan, I heartily wish them the sd i il 





EPIDEMIC OF ANTS. 


Sir,—Your correspondent “ H. 8.,” of January 
the 14th, asks, “‘ What can be done to get rid of 
these pests?” In reply, I beg to state that I 
do not think he will find a oetter remedy for 
this terrible nuisance than the application of 
common naphtha (such asis burnt in street lamps 
for costermongers’ stalls), which should be ap- 
plied with a brush to every surface and in every 
crevice where they make their appearance. 
might also add that it is equally applicable io 
the case of bugs. 

Wa. Mipptewers, Sanitary Inspector. 








SKILLED LABOUR. 


Sir,—Kindly allow me space to make a few 
remarks on this subject. My theory with re- 
gard to the very evident backward movement 
in the matter of practical ability made by the 
artisan classes during the past few years is, 
that the cause is not that pat forward by “A 
Clerk of Works” in your recent number, yiz., 
Jack-of-all-tradism. 

I think I shall be able to satisfy most thinking 
men, who have not already satisfied themselver, 
that trade-unionism is, more than anything else, 
responsible for the negligent pe | unskilfal 
manner in which mechanics carry out the work 
entrusted tothem. It is a well-known fact that 
men are admitted into the unions without re- 
ference to their abilities. And it is just as 
well known that it would not do for a well- 
trained mechanic, however skilful he may be, 
to object to work side by side with a newly- 
fledged unionist, though they each receive the 
same wages for work that will not compare 
either in quantity or quality. 

What, I ask, are the inducements for a man, 
in any trade, to try to master the difficulties 
and intricacies which abound in most trades, 
when he knows that, however capable he may 
ultimately become, he must be classed with 
men who have taken little trouble to make 
themselves proficient, and whose only passport 
is that they are unionists ? 

Ido not dispute the fact that trade-unions 
might be so conducted as to make them of the 
greatest possible assistance to their respective 
trades and to the country at large; but I do 
repeat that I consider them, as at present con- 
stituted, answerable for nearly all the imperfect 
work so much deprecated, and for the re 
sive movement so palpable in the present 
generation of artisans. Common Sense. 








SLATE REFUSE. 


Sir,—The letter of “J, W.,” in your impression 
of the 21st ult., has come under the notice of the 
Directors of the New Vronheulog Slate Company 
(Limited), who are the sole licensees and manufac- 
turers of the patent cement in blocks made from 
slate débris, &c., and known as Sachs’ Patent 
Metallic Vulcan Cement, and I shall be pleased to 
show your correspondent samples of the same here, 
or they can be seen at the Company’s London 
Agents’, Messrs. Roberts, Adlard, & Co., No. 18, 
Little Tower-street, E.C., together with the 
various specimens of its uses as made from the 
patent material. W. Barrre. 








Medina Cement.—Mesers. Charles Francis, 
Sov, & Co., are manufacturing an improved 
Roman or Medina cement. It sets, if 
with hot water, in a minute and a half, and if 
gauged with cold water, in about ten minutes, 
which gives it value in tidal works. A 
& ¢ in. thick, they assert, will effectually 
Portland cement concrete from the rise of the 





The sweetened liquid with | by 
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THE MIDDLESBROUGH 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS COMPR8TITION. 
S1r,—Herewith I send you a containi 
account of how the Co of Mlddlesbeoneh ings 
to manaze the above competition. When I heard 
Corporation were ing of @ competition, | 
saw several members, one or two being on the 
building committee, and that in the interest 
of competing architects themselves they should 
adopt the system recommended by the Institute, 
They ey that the Corporation considered them. 
selves fully qualified to act without professional 
assistance ; and the enclosed article will chow how 
they think proper to treat the profession, and dis. 
of the ratepayers’ money. I write this in 
he hope that you will be able to use your infin. 
ence to warn the profession against having anything 
to do with the matter; for, unless the “ instruc. 
tions” better terms than this article 


propose 
sketches out, the 3 Hope ought to receive a 
lesson by no response made to their appeal. 
ARCHITECT, 





Str,—Have P omy had your attention drawn to the 
conditions of Sone competition for public 
buildings at lesbrough, which are such as to 
keep any arobitect, I should hope, from competing, 
and which are quite open to comment from your 
journal? There being 70,000/. proposed to be 
expended, it is a pity a more satisfactory invitation 
be not given to the profession. 

It is evidently the wish toget a complete working 
set of drawings (the scale asked for being 4 in. to 
1 ft.) for little more than the premiums offered. A 
goine is asked to be named by each competitor for 

urnishing a complete specification, and no mention 
is made of employing successful architect. On 
the coptrary, the wording of the advertisement, 
the requiring drawings to a } in. scale, and the 
price for a specification, all point to the intention 
of not employing the architect who shall be con- 
sidered entitled to the first premium. 

There is no professional referee to be appointed, 
or other guarantee given of a fair and straight- 
forward competition and treatment of the pro- 
fession. ARCHITECT. 








Miscellanes. 


Sale of Sites for Artisany’ Dwellings — 
At the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, on the 
20th ult., Mr. Robert Reid offered for sale by 
auction, by order of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, two freehold bailding sites for artisans’ 
dwellings, both situated within a short distance 
of the Bishopsgate Station on the Great Eastern 
Railway. These sites were acquired by the 
aay sl under the powers seater upon them 
by Metesgnies Street Improvements Act, 
1872, and the 49th section of that Act the 
vendors are bound to sell or let the same for the 
erection thereon of suitable dwelling-houses or 
lodging-houses for mechanics, labourers, and 
other persona of the working and poorer classes. 
It was a further condition of the gale, however, 
that the purchasers would be at liberty to devote 
the basement and ground-floor of the buildings 
to be built by them to use as shops or workshops. 
The firat lot comprised a plot of freehold build. 
ing Feng, covering 9 ial area of 18,500 
square feet or thereabouts, situated on the 
south-west side of Great Eastern-street, Shore- 
ditch, and having also a frontage to Hewitt- 
street, Curtaio-road. The site was purchased 
by Messrs. Dann & Soman, on behalf of the 


trogres-| Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, for 


2,5001. The second lot, comprising a plot con- 
taining 18,000 square feet, sit in Shackle- 
well - street, Bethnal - -road, having 4 


frontage of 311 ft. in Shacklewell-street and 
105 ft. in Tyeson-street, was sold to Mr. Henry 
rm ? ee a 
he Propose ew ortuary 

Chelsea.— The application of the Vestry of 
Chelsea, and the rector and church wardens, for 
@ faculty to erect » new mortuary in the 
old baurying-ground, in accordance with the 
pars prepared by the Vestry’s Surveyor (1lr. 

. H. Stayton, O.E), was hear 


d in the 
Wellington Memorial Chapel, in St. Pauls 
Cathedral, before Dr. Tristram, Q.C., Chac- 
cellor of the Diocese of London. The Chancellor 
ted the faculty, subject to the same being 
in the tory Court for foortess 
days, in order that objections may 

by those interested in the matter. : 
_ Charlotte Howard has given 
of Whiston Charch, 
her brother, the pu 
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A Motel Sent held on ai y, in the 
public ae nana Society for the Prevention 


yooms of 
of Cruelty to 


cadilly, #0 node of killing avimals required for 


of the met 

food, Dr. B. 
what was 1 
slangbter-b 


he society mi 
Gorersment wt say, 

adopte' ; ; 
ai “) peovialons desirable in an abattoir, he said 
a meet be thoroagbly lighted, and there must be 


no dark corners ; 
yided for, and there must be means of ayant 


easily 
carcasses, 
well-cons 


frigerat jon or 


be safely stored in hot weather. The killing 
should only go on daring stated hours, and b 
daylight. Finally, adopting the system w 


had been follo 


80 
benefit to themselves, there should be 
a inspection, and, he should prefer, by 
skilled pets of every carcass, in order to 

vent any a} 
ais ie believed that for a sum of between 
1.0001, and 2,0001. a model slanghter-house might 
be provided, which would fulfil these require- 
ments, and several London batohers were ready 
to give such an abattoir @ trial. 

Pall of Charch Tower.—Hempstead, near 
Saffron Walden, in Easex, has possessed a fine 
old charch with a lofty western tower, streng- 
thened by buttresses. For some time it has 


been noticed 
way, and the s 


so great that on Satarday afternoon last it was 
determined that the bells should no longer be 
chimed nor the clock wound up. At a little 
after seven the same evening the south wal! 
began to crumble away @ few feet above the 
grand, aod in less than @1 hour the 

part of the fine old tower sli 
ing with it about half the roof, and one arch of 


the south wall 


a good part of the roof of the south aisle. 


Fires. —On 


Plymouth, was the scene of a very 
fire which broke out about mid-day in the West 
of England Steam Joining and Moulding Mills, 
owned by Mr. G. E. Fox. A high wind was 
blowing, and at one time it was feared that the 
whole street in which the mille were sitaated 


would be dest 


between 10,0001. and 12,0001.——The premises 


of Messrs. M 


builders and hot-water engineers, Upper Grove- 
place, Edinburgh, were on the night of the 26th 
of January destroyed by fire. The loss is esti- 


mated at near! 


been temporarily thrown oat of employment. 
Locks and Door Purnitare.—Mr. James 


Hill, of Upper 
& trade- book, 
specialities in 


and window-fastenings and fittings. The book 
vill be found very usefal. Some of the objects 
illustrated have been favourably commented 
ee iy us a8 they were introduced, and have 


largely 


War and Admiralty departmente, and by other 


public bodies, 


Btardians of the Fordi 

the 19th day of Jesup 
‘own-chambera, Salisbury, was unanimously 
*Ppointed architect for the new workhouse 
about to be erected. 


ts.—Mr. J, 
Broadstairs Local Bon ges aes of Oe 


erection of a 


tage at Broadstairs, at his own cost. The pi 
. > od 
oa from Louisa Gapway, on the opposite ride 


and pavilion like M 
of = pier will be about 30,00 ° hea 


pleted for the W 

Powick, in memo ~* 

went ry of the late Dr. 

{rty-oven years medial oftoer ot hd 
be work was executed by Messrs. Jones 


t 


& Wills, 


ouse should be established, go that 


removing offal ; 

accessibly of pure water for cleansing the 
nal pled 2c! lavatories for the men ; 
tructed and clean sheds, in which the 
animals could be kept apart, according to their 


ind, and away 
— a preerving-room, where, either by re- 



















































i 105, Jermyn-street, Pic- 
Anieelt, sohiogs of ae ee 


W. Richardeon (in the onais) said 
ow proposed was that @ model 


bt be in a position to go to 
f say, “This is the plan we wish 
” Enumerating then the prin- 


drainage mast be properly pro- 
when the line was 
there must be an 


from the slaughter-room ; and, 


the use of antiseptics, meat might 


wed by the Jewish people, with 
allow of farther extension. The total cost, in- 
clading purchase of site, is about 4,000!. The 


seased meat leaving the slanghter- 
& Olley, architects, Great Yarmouth. 

A New Work, by Mr. Richard Meade, 
Assistant Keeper of the Mining Records, en- 
titled “The Coal and Iron Industries of the 
United Kingdom,” will be issued about the 15th 
inst., by Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Co. Besides 
a pak, dean, of the coalfields and the principal 
seams of coa!, Mr, Meade’s book will include an 
account of the occurrence of iron ores in veins 
and seams, and a history of the rise and progress 
of pig-iron manufacture sioce the year 1740. 
Maps illustrating the position of coalfielde and 
iroustone deposits throughout the kingdom will 
accompany the work. 

Leicester-square Soup Kitchen and 
Refuge.—We understand that the premises of 
this institution are very old; dry-rot and other 
defects render rebuilding absolutely necessary. 
A palace is not required, bat simply a plain, 
sound building. More commodious premises 
will greatly facilitate the work of relieving such 
numbers as this institution does. We hope the 
necessary funds will be forthcoming. 

Royal Scottish Academy.—At a meeting of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, held in Edinburgh, 
Mr. William Fettes Douglas, R.S.A., was elected 
President of the Academy in the room of the 
late Sir Daniel Macnee. In 1851, Mr. Donglas 
was elected an Associate, and in 1854 became an 
Academician. He is curator of the National 
Gallery, Edinburgh. 

Maidstone.—A new tower has been erected 
to St. Faith’s, Maidstone, from the designs of 
Mr. E. W. Stephens, architect. Mr. Edmund 
Vanghan, of Maidstone, was the ccntractor, 
and the material used was Kentish rag-stone, 
with Bath - stone Yost + from the West- 
wood Quarries of Messrs. Randell, Saunders, & 
Co., Limited. ; 

Bursting of a Reservoir.—A reservoir in 
Calais, containing upwards of 110,000 gallons, 
burst a‘ fire o’clock in the evening of the 30th 
ult. The flocd of water completely submerged 
and destroyed three houses, one of which was a 
school. Twenty-seven bodies have already been 
recovered. Are eres in England under 

iodic inspection 
Pros. Paul's Institute, Burton-on-Trent.— 
The large clock in the tower of this building 
shows time on four 6-ft. dials, strikes the hours 
on & 19-ewt. bel!, and chimes the Cambridge 
quarters upon four others. The whole of the 
work was carried out by Mesera. Smith, Midland 
lock Works, Derby. 

: St, Andrew's, ‘Wells-street. — One of the 
last works of the late Mr. G. E. Street was a 
groined ceiling and oak screens to form the 
baptistery at St. Andrew's, Wells - street, 
Oxford.street. The work was executed by 
Mr. Thomas Gregory, Station Works, Clapham 
Junction. 

Design submitted for Oldham Museum. 
We are informed that Mr. H. Shaw's name 
should have been placed first, as architect, under 


designs we . 
“powland Hill's Chapel, in Blackfriars- 


that the tower has been giving 
train on the south wall had become 


down, bring- 
of the nave, and letting down also 


the 2ith of January, Stonehouse, 
destructive 


royed. The estimated damage is 
ackenzie & Moncur, horticultural 


y 10,0001., and about 150 men have 


Thames-street, has just issued, in 
a number of illustrations of his 
the way of locks, door farniture, 


used at home and abroad by the 


dge.— At a meeting of the 
Union, held on 
r. Fred. Bath, of 


has commenced the 
new promenade pier and landing- 


Eagle. —A brass eagle lectern, 
Sranite base, hag just been com- 
orcester County Asylum 


instita. 


on the Midland Railway between Manchester and 
Stockport. As the 6.40 train from the Central 
Station, Manchester, was approaching Chorlton- 
cam- Hardy, the passengers were startled by 
feeling the carriages jolt violently. The train 
was pulled up, and, on the lice being examined, it 
was found that » bridge crossing the railway bad 
partially fallendown, Oneof the iron girders of 
which the bridge was composed had snapped in the 
middle, the two parts lying in a slanting direc- 
tion across the metals. A considerable qaantity 
of brickwork had also fallen. The bridge was 
only two or three years old, having been built 
constructed, 


New Roman Catholic Elementa 
Schools, Great Yarmouth.—These Saooks 
which provide accommodation for nearly 500 
children, have just been completed and opened. 
There are two departments, a mixed school, 
with two class-rooms, and an infant: school, with 
one class-room. Spacious lobbies and suitable 
offices, yards, &., are also provided. The 
walling material is of red brick, moulded and 
orramented brickwork being introduced for 
dressings, cornices, panels, &c. The building is 
Gothic in character, and is planned so as to 


works have been carried out from the designs 
and under the superiatendence of Messrs. Bottle 


c 


Q 


sup plied by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Soas :— 


Blakeney-road, Beck 
West, architect :— 


TENDER 
For alterations and editions to St. 
Addison-road, Kensington. Mr, Arthur Beker, srcui- 
tect, Quantities suppiied by Mr. H. P. Foster :— 
Dove Bros ‘ 
etmen & Fotheringham . 
Laess & Son, Keasington 
Adamson, Putuey 
— me acsconapeqhdiahedangditsiitiinanis 
the cg, ELL TELE » 1,9: 
Stimpson & Co., Brompton ............ 1920 
W. Johnson, Wandsworth-common 1,090 


For building stables in Clareville- rove, South Kensin 
ton, for Mr. W. Follett, Mr. @ : Edi itect, 
Quantities by Mr. Henry tla nt eo 





AOS meeeeeneeeeceeeen ens 





cococooce 





Martin, Wells, & ©, ooo... ccessesees £2,184 0 o 
Rea ibiidsiehesssnsiesetereninascoseseais 2111 0 Oo 
_ a eRe antReRiRaS 1,907 0 0 
5 il et A aa 1,532 0 0 
Lucas & Son 1,871 0 0 
Hickinbotham 1,730 0 0 
Ser & Co iidihebereteietemerwese 1,727 0 0 
|... aaa 1,673 @ 0 
Green (ccepted) oo..ecccccccecccccesee 1,604 0 0 


For alterations to the “Swiss Cottage,” St. John’s. 
wood, for Mr. A. Savigeur. Mr, George Edwards, archi- 
tect. Quantities by Mr. H. Lovegrove ;— 





Martin, Wells, & C0.0........cccsescceceeeee 5 00 
| ieee side 5 0 0 
00 

00 

0°@ 

SanmUPeesbeaspededsenctenettoeneteces 00 
tigate ep RNR Bal aD 0 0 
i cs succes 0 0 
SONI MINIs tuticntnnsesipaisonerenes 00 
Stimpson & Co, (accepted) $ 0 0 
TJob.sson (t00 late) oo. ..ecccsececcccesseee 360 6 0 





For the erection of florist’s shop and premises, Finchley- 
road, for Mr. Wm. Cale. Mr, Walter Graves, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. Pollard : ~ 

W. H. Lascel : 





PEL citituvitnnmioamier @ @ 
SE rieteiicncscctetaibiccseusekssseneae Of @ 0 
(a: } “Sy a a 
SN ON! “ae 832 0 0 
Stimpson & Co....... cougar ae 
NE BD oonsss sonccrseascce-eomrecee 100 @ 6 
Thomas & Butland .............0:-..--0000. 798 0 0 

Conservatory Work. 

CL RRA ee 
NI Pe csnncethcs \vcdvuneninentocuoninn 125 0 0 
bo See . 106 00 





For iron enelosure railing and gateways to g*neral 
ardens, Nevern-square, Karl’s-court, fur Mr. Robert 
bitaker. Mr. Walter Graves, architect :— 






Be lI a: UNNI cas coicanontesedasoceccasen £695 0 0 
PID BD Oi Lintesas-entenssnrserierenesseve 575 0 0 
Wells & Co, (accepted) ....0.....ccceceeeee 625 0 0 


For the erection of @ block of school buildings, to be 


known as Colegrave-road Sebools, at Stratford New Town, 
in — of West Ham, Essex, forthe West Ham 


School Mr. J. T. Newman, architect. Quantities 











momma 2 @ 

7,969 10 0 

. 7,30 0 0 

7,643 0 0 

7,553 0 0 

inc en © 6 

we 7,900 0 0 

. 7,299 0 0 

. 7,23 0 0 

7,060 0 0 

SII sdiins id sainiehiatigtenrncntianinesmnnndentions 6,95) 0 0 

B. E. Nightingale . 6,917 0 0 

Di BREE eiccitcivectcsnnrinnunmn 699 @ © 

DAE Dusttitindditensicniisiemcmnn SS 9 © 

North Bros, ...... eit toa | & 

Bi BS IAI. ccnsccectcssesierseversessensoves 6,345 0 0 

A ee 673 0 0 

FOG. MOtter .10...ccoscreces-scvercsvessscoee 6,683 0 0 

Mork Gentry....... RE OF Ce 

(2 _ a! 

Ti sciniiuetecnminniinteciaiinnes 6,445 0 0 

For sundry fittings at the Lambeth Workhouse. Mr, 
T. W. Aidwinckle, architect :— 

Joinery Fittings. 

Bait nreccoscccerecesscccescccevesereseoe coveee £1,825 0 0 

Sbeppard.........cccrsscssreessereeresereeee 1,625 0 0 

Mills (accepted) .......sccsscrseeeeeenere 1,573 0 0 

Fire-extinguishing Apparatus, 

Merryweather .........cceccceseerecseeeeeees 2%) 0 0 

Shand, Mason, & Co. (accepted) ...... 243 0 0 
Hot Water Fittings. 

Benham ......cce-ccessocesssccecesesereecoeesees 629 0 0 

Berry (accepted) ....s-00-sreereereernenneree 58 0 0 

Gas Fittings. awe 

r mt Capea 18 on we aa 5 0 0 

Biggs (wocepted).......-sceeceesereeerereveee £66 0 0 
Kitchen Apparatus. 

divans 2-0 @ 


Benham (accepted) ..o...-++-+++- 


For erecting two shops at Selsdon-road, South Croydon 


for Mr. H. Spice, Mr, Frederick West, architect :— 


; 0 
Page, Croydon ...... aol neneteiaanceliions £1,007 0 
Horrocks, Croydon ........serseeeee 950 0 0 
M, Taylor, Croydom....s.ecereeceseereeres 939 0 0 


For the erection of office, w.rehouse, and boiler-house, 


at Vicarage-road, Waddon, for Mr. W. P. Wenbam. Mr, 


Hunt, architect :— 
— 'M. Taylor, Croydon, accepted, 





i f two detached vi'la residences ia the 
ee ae enham, for Dr, Walker. Mr, Fredk. 


M. Taylor, Croydon (accepted) ...... £3,410 0 0 


For Sassex House School, Woodlands Estate, Streatham 


for Mr. Fredk. H. Gray. Mr. Fredk. Wheeler, architect, 


aantities by Mesers. Evans & Deacon :— 





road, is scheduled by the Waterloo and City 
Railway Company. 





Hil Bros. (accepted) eeeneereerenrereoeres 970 0 0 
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THE BUILDER. 


[ Fes. 4, 1889. 








For constracting 900 yards of 5 ft. by 3 ft. 4in. brick 
sewer, for the Tottenham Local Board, Mr. 
Pape, ergineer :— 












Walker & Co. sss... evdnenensepenninine 25,006 0 0! 
R. Rawlinson 4,500 0 0 
Witkmson Bros, ..... eooceuncoes wee SL. ae 
Botterill ..........eccessesese jcuitmneninnt are ee 
Ww. T. Brown.. voaeee 3,955 0 0 
J.'T. Nobbe & Oo. « eccecmmssmincns See Ss 
McKenzie, Williams, & Co 3,889 0 0 
Wa. Crockett 3,789 0 0 
John Bell .... . 3658 0 0 
Drekinson .... . 3,590 0 0 
M. W. Rowles . 3,379 0 0 
Bottoms Bros. . 3,350 0 0 
J. W. Neave ........ esevivbece 3,345 0 0 
J. We CRABOOR c20.22..cs0080 pukincabieapebesls 3,297 0 0 
Humphreys & Son, Tottenham’.,.... 3,222 0 0 
J. Bloomfleld........0.c0-..cesesevsrserseesee 3,310 0 0 
O. SAGO j...tectisenricinciimiincninmees age: OO 
Bh, WMD winsssessinonienstion . 3,168 0 0 
Se SS rere 3,009 @ 0 
HiT] Bree. ...cccrecesesssensve . . 3,039 0 0 
J. We VE... ctrcces dtschedinesdeeegteiteseeesine 2,945 9 0 
Ford & Everitt . 2,94 0 0 
Acock & Co 2,928 0 0 

2,900 0 0! 





For rebuilding three houses in Bonner-lane, for Mr. 
Warren. Messrs. Borer & Gathercole, architects, 
ti'ies by Mr. H. Lovegrove :— 

W. W. Arbery, aceepted. 





For re-building four houses in Fuller-street. Bethnal- 
green, for Mr, Engiish. Messrs. Borer & Gathercole, 
architects :— 

Steel Bros., accepted. 


For new parsonage-house and offices, Thornborough, 
Backs. Mr. F. H. Barfield, architect :— 
T. Holton, Buckingham (accepted) ... £97410 0 





For a pair of semi-detached houses, Faringdon, Berks, 
or Miss L. Piamb. Mr. F. H. Barfield, architect :— 
W.& J. Wheeler, Faringdon ............ £483 0 0 

Cadel & Son, Faringdon.............0:-se++« 

Jos. Sheppard, Faringdon (accepted) 478 5 0 


For making alterations to the Hare and Hourds public 
house, Feitham-bill, Sunbury, for William Gomm, Mr 
Edward Monson, jan., architect :— 

Joseph Dorey, Oia Brentford ............ £360 0 0 
Thomas Brunsden, New Brentford...... 349 0 0 
Ge». Gibson, Southall ...... sab: . 347 0 0 
Thomas Nye, Ealiog (accepted) . . 310 90 0 






For making alterations to No. 1, Merthyr-terrace, 
Fisher’s-!ane, Chiswick, for Mr. Owen Davies, Mr. 
Edward Monson, jun., architect :— 

G, Lyford, Hammersmith (accepted) £380 0 0 





For the erecton of a detached house, Holwood-road, 
Bromley, Kent, for Mr. J. Walker, Mr, Percy Monckton, 





architect. Quantities supplied :— 
BREESE. iccismiicinmmttioionimunnt aa: 0.29 
Joarrett......... oe 1,472 0 0 
Crossley ...... . 1,338 0 0 
Taylor & Son 1,389 0 0 
Grubb .. woe STE: 0.0 
Osborn . 1,150 0 0 


| 
| 


| 


For the erection of St. Matthias’s vicarage, Bethnal- 


De! green. Mr, William White, architect. Quantities by 











| Mr. Edward Cratchloe :— 

| Patman & Fotheringham cakpssnenenneetn. 00 
Dove Bros..... 2,340 0 0 
Outhwaite & Son .......cccceresscereneeee . 2,333 0 0 
Ashby Bros. ........ oes —_ 2,258 0.0 
pS eae pssenaiinkad = 2,233 0 0 
Gregory (accepted).......cseeeres . 2,290 0 @ 


i 
| 


| Williams. 


Quan- 


For repairs and additions to Methodist Chapel, North 


Bow. Mr. M. J. Pocock, architect ;— 
TRIOS. scinvccwstesmucninueneasaeaeeee oe 
IEEE « scichsarsthnrenasihbiudbiediinionanes 397 0 0 
TT sotcines snccapindntguiiansiins annbaisondinmnene 379 0 0 
Harrie & Wardrop 200... .cocconcscsesscraccse S08 0 0 
NMI ciieocesninstesin icone ctastinamiaa ae 





For paving and making-up Walton-strect, Stapleton- 


| &c. may be 


| 


rosd, Bristol, for St. George’s Sanitary Authority, Mr. | 


William Dawson, sarveyor :— 


Martio & NoodeyY..........02....00c0e--sseeree hae 10 §& 


Kirby & Wickor7......ccccccccccccccesssecoosss S88 7 11 
Norman & Parker. ............. wosecunsesiiis 232 10 10 
QAI, | sescgreneectnnepitinntiotgoiantin’ eee 23910 0 
BI OUEE sscivs <c.cesanionnisninpbossansisansianeibae ea ee 


For re-building the Norman Arms public house, 


i 


Crown-roed, Fulham, for Mr, John Bowden, Mr, F. Nes- 


bitt Kemp, architect :— 





A. Thorn - £1,650 0 0 
N. Toten & Son 1,370 0 0 
J. H. Brass 1,296 0 0 
Hy. Smith «. 1,245 0 0 
Walter Field (accepted).......sssessseree 1,010 0 0 


j 
| 


\ 


| strongly 
seat. 








For erecting a residence at Leatherhead, for Mr, F, 
Mr. C. Jenkin Jones, architect :— 
James Holloway, Wandsworth-road 

(accepted) ...... a £2,050 0 0 


For Wellington-street schools, for the Portsmouth 








School Board. Mr, George Rake, architect :— 





Add if Kiln Bricks 

be used, 

£6,720 0 0 ... 8135 0 0 

. 6490 0 0... 128 0 0 

. 6400 00 .,, 199 5 0 

. 6234 40... 10 0 0 

ag 6,27414 8 .., 204 0 0 
War ...ccccossccvccsoses 6,206 0 O 116 0 0 
Burbage ... ......... 5,249 0 0 138 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow 5,20) 0 0 .., 150 0 0 
Cooper ...... ume Qe 88 a eee 
Light Broa, ..........+ 56,000 0 0... 191 0 0 
Hayter .........-s0cceeee 4915 00 ., 165 0 0 
QeROE, crcngsrcesecinnednues 4818 00... 18000 
Crook.. sepa 4,787 0 0 .. 18 0 9 
Longley... ....00.++-» - 4720 00 ... 100 0 0 
Evens Bros,............ 4700 0 0 .,. 175 0 0 
Lewis (accepted) ... 4,434 0 0 141 0 0 





For the erection of shop, Finchley-road, for Mr. Richard 


Rose. Mr. Walter Graves, architect. Quantities by Mr. 


Pollard :— 





Stimpson & Co. ....ceseeesesees oven 
Nightingale & Co. .........-ssseeresee eccoeee 241 
Ward & Lamble ..1....0.......sceccssee-cores 238 


ecoooooco 
eoocoooooeo 


White Horse, Parson’s-greea, ges-fittings :—For “ W. 
Nanv,” read W. Winn. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
jan.—F.B.—R. 3. C—W.Y.8—J. R.S-—P. Ho B— 
—w. D.—W J.-C G-J L—W. @-J. c— 


W. W.-J.8 R-B.HL.T 
G.-Y, RB 6 


.—H. B.—E. 
B. 
KR 
by the mame and address of the sender, not secessarily for 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and givinz 
addresses. 


Nora.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at | 


public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMEN [S. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTIO“S MIPS 
TRADE, AND GENSBAL ADVERTIGEMENTS. 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or aunder..........ce0.08 & 64 
Each additional line (about ten words) ..........+++« 0.. 64. 
Terms for series of Trade Advertisements, also for Spe .ai Adver- 
tisements on front Oompetitions, Contracts, Bales of Aaction 
ou application to the Publisher, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY or under ..ss00 %. 64. 
Each additional line (about ten Oo vesececccece bh 


REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Office of “ The Builder,” 
Cannot be forwarded, but must im all cases be called for, amd the 
Office Receipt produced. 
THE OHARGE FOR 4 80K I8 AS UNDER :—~ 
Por“ Wanted” Advertiseme: . 
Por all other Advertisoments ...........:00+-s000 64 por Week 


PREPAYMENT [8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,° Stamps must mot de sent, but ail smali sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Pest-olfice, King-street, Oovent-garden, W.0. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDBINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 4, Oatverine-ctrest, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the offic 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWIN' TRerT! 
MONIALA, &c. left at the Office in repl is Aen 

Tecommends that of the letter COPIES ONLY should & 











a 
R—H. W.& Co,—J. M.-T.M. R—D P—E OR—| 





TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 
“THR BUILDER" is P 
ta aay part of the Uniten Kington cn teense me ph pm 
prepaid _ Remittances payaoie to DOUGLAS FOURORIN EE 
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Best Bath 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


Box Ground, Combe Down, 


And Farleigh Down. 
BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & OO., Limited 
Corsham, Wilts. (Apvr. 


EER cdf ne ne J pa 
or use exposed posi i 
@ well-known and tried euahen ag 
60,000 feet cube in stock. 
PIOTOR & SONS, 
Box, Wilts. (Apve. 


Doulting freestone and Ham Will Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
|fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
jis respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
‘others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
| Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
| TRASK, Norton-sab-Hamdon, [Iminster, 8- 
|merset,— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
| Charlotte-strest, Portland-place, W. —[Abvr. 


Doulting Stone and Ham Hill Stone, 
of best quality. Prices and Estimates, inclading 
delivery to any Station, on application to Srarie 
| & Hann, Quarrymen, Stoke-sab-Hamden, Iimin. 
'ster. Agent, Mr. E. CRICKMAY, Langbourn- 























chambers, 17, Fencharch-street, B.C. —[Aovr. 

| Asphalte. 

Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 

White haltes, 

M. STODART & OO. 

Office : 

| No. 90, Cannon-street, 0.0. [Apvr. 
Asphalte.—The l and Metallic Lava 


_Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railway arches, warehouse floors, 

| flat roofs, stables, cow-shede and milk-rooms, 

granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr. 
Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 


DRY WALNOT, 





in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 3.W., 
London. [Apvr. 





J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS O 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houser, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manafactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OF¥ICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAOB, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free 
for Twelve Stamps. 











CHAPPUIS PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT «REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DI FUSE DAYLIGHT,— 


are exclusively adopted by and fitted at Bucking: 


ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Commissioner of Works, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 


British Museum, South Kensington Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Muse board H.M, *hi 
Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, Insurance Offices, Mauiestedies Private Houses oor? amet from Nob 


also Kailway Companies’ Offices, 


’s Mansions to Artisans’ Work- 


shops, 30,000 in use in London alone, Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c., &c. 
N.B.—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. &. CHAPPUIS, Patentes and Manufacturer, 69, FL 


NOTICE.—The POLYGONAL REFLECTOR (Latest 
Ite construction allows of the angle of light being 














RT-STREET, LONDON. 


Patent) POR ARTISTIC and PICTURE GALLERIES. 
readily altered so as to reflect in any desirable direction. 
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